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Motes of Recent Exposition 


Mr. CuTHBert H. Turner, M.A., delivered his 
Inaugural Lecture as Dean Ireland’s Professor of 
Exegesis in the University of Oxford on October 
22 and 29, 1920, and took for his subject Zhe 
Study of the New Testament, 1883 and 1920, 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; 5s. net). The 
lecture should be laid by the side of Professor 
Moffatt’s article in THe Expository Times for 
December 1919. 

The year 1883 is chosen as the terminus a quo 
because in that year Dr. Sanday became Dean 
And the year 
1920 is chosen as the terminus ad guem because in 
that year Dr. Sanday died. For Dr. Sanday 
dominated the study of the New ‘Testament 


Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis. 


throughout his professoriate. 
Moffatt shook himself free from the Sanday in- 
fluence and he has held himself apart ever since. 


Long ago Professor 


But few others in this country have shown the 
least sign of restiveness under it. And whatever 
the future may declare, at the present time the 
feeling is almost universal that that influence, 
powerful and even dominating as it has been, 


has worked for good. 


The influence was exercised both deliberately 
and unconsciously. Its method was partly the 
writing of books, partly the holding of Seminars. 
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‘ Equally significant,’ says Professor TURNER, ‘ was 
his constant endeavour to gather younger scholars 
round him, and attract them to grapple under his 
superintendence with some of the problems which 
he thought most pressing in the sphere of New 
Testament study. The meetings were called by 
the German name of ‘‘ Seminar,” but Dr. Sanday 
disclaimed any personal experience of German 
methods: and indeed, when I call to my recollec- 
tion the elaborate equipment which the Professor 
of Medizval History at Munich displayed to me 
with pardonable pride—a set of three communicat- 
ing rooms in the University Buildings, one for the 
Professor, one for the joint use of the Professor 
and his class, and the third a workshop, so to say, 
with reference library, for the students themselves 
—and contrast all this with our informal meetings 
in the Professor’s dining-room, and the discursive- 
ness of our conversations (but perhaps for that 
feature I was responsible myself), I seem to see 
an image of the difference between the English 
and the German temperament, reflected also in the 
difference between English and German output. 
But if the Seminar dawdled, and was not business- 
like, and mislaid its notes, and arrived at no final 
conclusions, I am sure that younger scholars 
received stimulus and inspiration, and Sanday 
would have held, I think, that that was better 


‘training for us than to produce cock-sure theses 


and print premature dissertations.’ 
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The last sentence contains the secret both of 
Dr. Sanday’s influence and of its wholesomeness. 
‘Perhaps Sanday was inclined to keep too many 
questions in a state of suspended animation ; but 
that is better than the risk of premature burial.’ 
Yes, it is better. And it is just because he refused 
premature burial that men recognized his supre- 
macy and rejoiced in it. 


But Dr. Sanday is dead. And the first thing 
that the new occupant of his Chair perceives is the 
necessity of a background for his study. Dr. 
Sanday studied the New Testament. Both in his 
books and in his seminars he gave himself to the 
problems contained within its pages, he gave him- 
self minutely and unweariedly to their discovery 
and discussion. Professor TuRNER cannot do 
that. He cannot even begin to study the New 
Testament until he has found a standard of 
comparison. That standard may be the prepara- 
tion in Judaism, or the fulfilment in the Christian 
Church, or the background in the pagan world. It 
would be well if the student could use all three, 
but ‘life is brief, special studies become more and 
more absorbing, and the essential thing is to have 
some one corrective to the dangers of a con- 
centrated specialism.’ 


If Professor Kirsopp Lake has his way, the 
attention of students will be given to the pagan 
background. But they will have to set out with a 
smaller equipment of theory than Professor Lake 
carries and a greater respect for fact. Professor 
TuRNER himself has studied most carefully the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic literature. And cer- 
tainly in that department there are facts enough, 
new and momentous, to work upon. § Professor 
TURNER gives a list of the discoveries that have 
been made in these forty years, from the discovery 
of the true date of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
made by himself, to the discovery, by Dr. Rendel 
Harris, of the Odes of Solomon and the Books 
of Testimonies. 


But the most significant thing in Professor 


—~ 


TurNER’s lecture is its return upon the earlier 


opinions as to the authorship and date of the 
books of the New Testament. He restores the 
Epistle to the Ephesians to St. Paul. More than 
that, he finds no good reasons for withholding from 
him the Pastoral Epistles. ‘On historical grounds I 
do not think it is too much to say that the Pastoral 
Epistles offer no serious stumbling-blocks. Even 
without them there is good presumption for the 
release of St. Paul from his first imprisonment at 
Rome. 
had experienced such intensive culture as that of 


Internal organisation, in a church which 


Ephesus, may well have developed as far as the 
If there are differ- 
ences of vocabulary, if there is in the writer a 


stage implied in 1 Timothy. 


certain stiffness of mind which is not present in 
the Paul we know from the remaining epistles, is 
this hard to understand in a man whose nervous 
energy had had so many calls made on it and had 
spent itself in responding freely to them all? 
Read the catalogue of the apostle’s experiences in 
2 Cor. xi., add to them seven years of increasing 
age, anxieties, and infirmity, and you wil! surely 
realise that there might have come a time when 
even the magnificent vitality of St. Paul showed 
signs of giving out. At least you will realise it, I 
think, as you begin to get old yourselves.’ 


Again, the earlier date is taken for the Epistle to 
the Galatians. ‘I have always felt sure that the 
mission of the “certain persons from Judza” to 
Antioch in Acts xv. 1 and the mission of the 
‘certain persons from James” in Gal ii. 12 are one 
and the same thing, and that the vacillation of St. 
Peter preceded the settlement arrived at by the 
Council. But I used to suppose, with Zahn and 
St. Augustine, that while the visit to Jerusalem of 
Gal. ii. 1-10 was the visit to the Council of Acts 
xv., yet in Gal. 11. 11 ff. St. Paul, by a possible, though 
not the most obvious, interpretation, was harking 
back to an earlier moment. And I cannot doubt 
that if the epistle was written after the Council, the 
Council must be the subject of the preceding 
verses: St: Paul could, not conceivably have 
avoided mentioning it, uwmless! the Epistle was 
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written before the Council. And this is what I 
have come to suspect may be the true solution. 
If the mission from Jerusalem, flushed with its 
success at Antioch, had gone on to Galatia and 
there weaned the Galatian Christians from their 
allegiance, we can better understand the apostle’s 
hot anger against this ‘‘quick-change” per- 
formance, “Ye so quickly remove” (Gal. i. 6), 
seeing that only a few months had passed since he 
left them. On_ this showing the epistle was 
written early in A.D. 49, and is the first of all his 
extant epistles.’ 


In the story of the Fall as we read it in Genesis 
there is mention made of two trees, the Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil and the Tree of 
Life. Sometimes the one is made more of and 
sometimes the other. Mostly perhaps the attention 
is called to the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil. But two passages bring the Tree of Life 
into prominence. The one is: ‘In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the 
ground; for out of it wast thou taken ; for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ The 
other is as follows: ‘And the Lord God said, 
Behold, the man is become as one of Us, to know 
good and evil; and now, lest he put forth his 
hand, and take also of the Tree of Life, and live 
for ever; therefore the Lord God sent him forth 
from the Garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence he was taken: So He drove out the man; 
and He placed at the east of the Garden of Eden 
the Cherubim, and the flame of a sword which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the Tree of 
Life.’ 

Now it is the belief of Dr. W. O. E. OESTERLEY 
that in the original story there was only one tree. 
_ Dr. OEsTERLEY has made a careful study of the 
doctrine of Jmmortality and the Unseen World in 
the Old Testament (S.P.C.K. ; 12s. 6d. net). Few 
men are better fitted for it. He is not only 
an Old Testament student, he is also a student 
of Post-Biblical Judaism and of Comparative 


Religion. He moves warily, for the difficulties of 
the subject are very great; but he moves. When 
he comes to the origin of the belief in a continued 
existence after death, he finds himself in the 


Garden of Eden and in presence of the two trees. 


He believes that originally there was only one, 
the Tree of Life. For the purpose of the story in 
its original form was to explain the fact of death. 
Death was, from the beginning of human thought, 
the great enigma, the great fear. And the con- 
clusion was reached very early that ‘an enemy 
hath done this.’ 


Now there was one enemy to whom all the signs 
pointed. It was the serpent. Did not the serpent 
cast its skin every year? And what could that 
mean but a yearly renewal of life? If this creature 
—so demonic in power and malevolence—had 
thus the gift of perpetual life, it could only be 
because it had snatched it from man. Man had 
been made and placed in a garden with access to 
the Tree of Life. That access meant immortality. 
But the serpent had entered and by guile had 
eaten the fruit of the Tree of Life and had left 
poor mortal man lamenting. 


In this there is no mention of a Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. Dr. OESTERLEY 
believes that that tree was introduced into the 
story at a later time. or it presupposes an 
advance in religious-ethical ideas. The story is 
still told in order to account for the origin of 
death. But now death is accounted for not solely 
by the trick of the serpent, but also by disobedience 


to his Creator on the part of man. 


The difference is small on the face of it, but it 
goes deep down. It means that by the time the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil was 
introduced there had arisen among the Israelites a 
sense of sin. So great is the difference that now 
the serpent could be dispensed with altogether. But 
it was not the way of these early historians to 
dispense with all that had become unnecessary. 
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So we find in the story of the Fall the Tree of Life 
and the Serpent, though neither has any reason for 
its presence there after the introduction of the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 


The Brblical World and the American Journal 
of Theology have both ceased to be, and in their 
stead has appeared Zhe Journal of Religion. Here 
surely is a sign of the times. Does it mean that 
henceforth the attractive word is to be neither 
Theology nor Bible, but Religion? No doubt it 
means that. And the new journal (which is to be 
‘issued every second month from the University of 
Chicago Press, at 4s. 6d. net for the British 


Empire) is nearly all about Religion. 


There is just one article in Theology. It is 
little more than a note. And it is not theological. 
It is a statement, by Professor F. C. PortTER of 
Yale, of the work which is waiting for its worker on 
the interpretation of the Bible. Three enticing 
openings are mentioned. : 


The first is a new investigation into the origin 
of the ethical element in the religion of the Old 
Testament. The modern: school of Old Testa- 
ment science attributes the ethical interpretation 
That, 
says Professor PorTER, was natural, but it is 


of religion to Amos and his successors. 


certainly an inadequate account of the matter. 
‘Amos would not recognize himself as the dis- 
coverer of the truth that God is one who requires 
righteousness rather than sacrifice.’ 


It is a question in the comparative study of 
religions. So says Professor 
himself alongside the other contributors. The 


question is, How did Yahweh, the God of Israel, 


come to differ from Chemosh, the God of Moab? 


‘The blending of ethics and religion which is the 
greatness of prophetic teaching was apparently 
hardly more natural to the Hebrews than to their 


neighbours. Certainly it made its way slowly and 


PORTER, ranging” 


with difficulty through the new championship of 
exceptional leaders from one age to another; and 
the outcome in Judaism was only half a victory 
for the prophetic faith. But its champions did 


| arise one after another, and’ found always some 


response in the deeper consciousness of the 
people.’ 

Present studies in Old Testament religion seem 
to Professor PoRTER ‘to be too much interested in 
emphasizing its likenesses to contemporary relig- 
ions, and its debts to religions before and about 
it, and too little concerned to find the secret of its 
difference. The likenesses and relationships are 
extremely important. It was necessary to under- 
mine a structure which rested on the assumption 
of the entire uniqueness and fully exceptional 
supernaturalness of this history. - But there is a 
peculiarity which we do not find explained and a 
greatness which we do not find appreciated in 
many modern treatments of the subject. One 
reads them with general-consent to what they offer, 
but with a sense that the real quality of the Old 
Testament literature and history is not in them. 
The tendency toward the ethical, the inward, the 
spiritual—where did it start? how did it work? 


- how was it related to outside influences and how 


These 
are questions for the historian to answer ; but his 


to varying tendencies within Israel itself? 


answer will be more likely to be true and satisfying 
if he is not afraid of wonder in the presence of 
greatness, and if he is capable of sympathy with 
man’s endeavours after the unseen.’ 


The first opening for the student is in the Old 


Testament. The second is in the period between 
the Old Testament and the New. Professor 
PORTER wants a commentary on Philo We have 


Cohn and Wendland’s edition, and with it as basis 


we ought now to have detailed studies with trans- 


Not of the whole of Philo—at 
least not yet—but of some of his more important 


lations and notes. 


Professor PORTER 
knows only two commentaries that are worth 
naming, J. G. Miiller’s on the De Opificio Mundi, 


and representative books. 
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published in 1841, and F. C. Conybeare’s Philo 
about the Contemplative Life, published in 1895. 


The third opening for the scholar is in the New 
Testament. 
Gospel. But here—‘I confess that I am not 
hopeful about its coming. 


It is a commentary on the Fourth 


It will require a writer 


who combines rare intellectual and _ spiritual 
qualities in a rare balance and proportion; one 
who unites entire freedom with reverence, the 
equipment of the historian with the insight and 
sympathy of the man of letters. In fact the 
Fourth Evangelist requires a related soul as his 
expositor; and modern biblical science does not 


remove or lessen this requirement.’ 


But neither does it stand in the way of its fulfil- 
ment. ‘There must be a way in which this 
spiritual Gospel can be set forth in its true character 
and in its real relations both to historical fact and 
to the inner life. I even think that this is a sort 
of test of modern New Testament scholarship, 
not of the truth of the historical method, 
but of the capacity of historical criticism to serve 
man’s higher, life.’ 

Is there no such commentary in existence? 
There is none. Professor PORTER refers to Edwin 
A. Abbott’s volumes and to James Drummond’s 
Johannine Thoughts. But they only provide 
‘occasional glimpses of the sort of treatment of 


this book which we would like.’ 


Two things are essential. First an appreciation 
of the spiritual meaning of the Fourth Gospel. 
For ‘the words of this writer, like those of his 
Master, are spirit and life, as the experience of 
Christendom has proved, and in them it is not the 
letter that profits.’ And next scientific truth. 
‘The trouble with those who have expounded the 
Gospel of John for its spiritual meaning is that 
they have too often connected these values with 
untrue judgments on literary and historical ques- 
tions; while the historical critics have often 
corrected errors and provided facts, but remained 


far from the centre of the writer’s personality, and 
from appreciation of the things he really cared for 
and meant to convey by what he wrote.’ 


Is there anything in a name? Or a date? 
There is something in both. Use the name Jesus: 
there may be little of importance in it. Use the 
name Christ: there may be less. Do you say that 
Christianity came into existence before 30 A.D.? 
It is not Christianity. Do you say that it came 
into existence after 50 a.p.? It may be called 


Christianity, but it is not worth the name. 


Those who say that Christianity began before 
30 A.D., say that Jesus of Nazareth was its founder. 
Those who say that it began after 50 a.D., say that 
its founder was Saul of Tarsus. The former are 
interested in the Jesus of history. The latter are 
occupied with the Christ of theology. These 
names, they say, are not connected. Jesus should 
never have been spoken of as the Christ. The 
Christ should never have been associated with 
Jesus. 

Of the admirers of Jesus the most popular and 
persuasive is Dr. T. R. GLover. Under the.title 
of Zhe Jesus of History he published a book which 
gave an exceedingly interesting account of what 
Jesus of Nazareth was in His day and generation. 
There was some expectation that that book would 
be followed by another. For, while some of its 
readers were well content with it as it was, others 
doubted if a good man, however good, was enough. 
The other book has come. Its title is Jesus im the 
Experience of Men (Student Christian Movement ; 
6s. net). 

When Sir John SEELEY published Zece Homo, 
he said: ‘What is now published is a fragment. 
No theological questions whatever are here dis- 
cussed. Christ, as the creator of modern theology 
and religion, will make the subject of another 


The other volume came. It was 


volume.’ 
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Natural Religion! Dr. GLovER did not promise 
a volume on Christ as the creator of theology and 
religion. But he knew that many of his readers 
were looking for it. He has published /esus 7 


the Experience of Men. 


There are men living who remember their 
disappointment over MVatural Religion—the dis- 
appointment and the amazement. Forty years 
hence men will recall their disappointment and 
distress over Jesus in the Experience of Men. It is 
Jesus still, and only Jesus; and it is Jesus this 
time in an impossible situation. As long as Dr. 
GLOVER confined himself to the Jesus of history 
he could write with a clear conception of his task, 
and he wrote very charmingly. Let no one say that 
to put his Jesus of History beside Sir John SEELEY’s 
But when he 
came to say what Jesus—the Jesus who lived and 


Ecce Homo is to make a fool of it. 


died in Palestine somany years ago—has been in 
the experience of men, he had nothing before his 
And 
even the simplicity of his style departed from him. 


mind but contradictions and absurdities. 


For if Jesus is only Jesus of Nazareth, if He is 
only the fine example of the Jesus of history, His 
influence in the life of men is beyond the skill of 
any .writer to explain. There is Simon, son of 
John, crouching before the fire in the palace of 
the High Priest; and there is Peter the Apostle, 
defying the High Priest and all his officers: you 
cannot explain him by Jesus of Nazareth. There 
is Augustine—but what is the need for beginning 
examples which can never be exhausted? Jesus 


of Nazareth does not explain one of them. 


And Dr. GLover knows it. In its very language 
the descent of the new book from Zhe Jesus of 
History is remarkable, quite as remarkable as was 
the descent of Watural Religion from Lecce Homo. 
Sir John 
SEELEY was never equal to such an utterance as 
this: ‘If we spoke straight out, we should say 
that God could not do better than follow the 
example of Jesus.’ 


In taste and feeling it is even greater. 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that Dr. GLOVER 
should find himself unable to say anything about 
the Person of Christ. That he should introduce 
Christ at all, that he should speak of His Person 
as if there were anything in it, shows how im- 
possible is the position in which he has found 
himself. And the adroitness with which he de- 
livers himself only makes its impossibility the more 
He comes to what he calls ‘the Christ- 
ology of the Church,’ and this is what he says: ‘In 


manifest. 


Christology we begin to touch the region of theory, 
but the promise made to the reader that he and 
not the writer is to be the theologian, will be kept.’ 


Of those who find nothing in Jesus and every- 
thing in Christ, the most conspicuous for the 
Professor 
Lake does not deny the existence of Jesus. It 


moment is Professor Kirsopp Lake. 


is not worth denying. 
founded Christianity. If any man founded it the 
discredit is due to Saul of Tarsus. Nor had Jesus 
any discernible influence in its triumph over the 


It was not Jesus that 


Roman Empire. That surprising result is no 
It was due to the 
dramatic fiction of a theological Christ which had 
the luck to be produced at the right moment and 


to catch on. 


surprise to Professor LAKE. 


has published a book entitled 
Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity. 
He editor with Professor Foakes 
Jackson of a large book on Zhe Beginnings of 
Christianity, the first volume of which, containing 
an Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles, has 
been published. Both books are reviewed by 
Professor A. C. HEapLam in the Church Quarterly 
Review for January 1921. 


Professor LAKE 


is also joint 


Professor HEADLAM points out that both books 
start with an assumption. The assumption is that 
the Gospels reflect the time in which they were 
written, not the time of which they write. They 
speak of events which are supposed to have taken 
place in the beginning of the first century. But 


there is no assurance that any of them did take 
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place. The historical evidence for them is of the 
flimsiest fibre. And, in any case, the writers of 
the New Testament who professed to write histori- 
cally, neither had any idea of what historical writing 
is nor, even if they had had such a conception, 
could they have written historically, since their 
atmosphere was an entirely different one. They 
wrote as they thought things should have been in 
the lifetime of Jesus, not as things were. 


In accounting for the rise of Christianity, then, 
you may leave out Jesus. Two processes are 
‘The first was the 
absorption of the Graeco-Oriental cults. The 
conceptions of private salvation, of sacraments 


and so on were derived neither from our Lord 


sufficient to account for it. 


nor from Judaism, but from the mystery religions 
of the Empire. The second was doctrinal. 
“Christianity became sacramental, and such in 
some districts, notably in Rome, it remained for 
one or two generations. But in Ephesus and 
possibly elsewhere a further synthesis was ac- 
complished. 


began to come to terms with Greek philosophy, as 


This sacramentalized Christianity 


09 


the other mystery religions tried to do. 


Professor HEADLAM 
‘Within 
certain limits,’ he says, ‘this has long been recog- 


Now there is truth in this. 
recognizes the truth that there is in it. 


nized by all Christian theologians ; but there is a 
fundamental difference between the ordinary and, 
as we believe, the more correct view, and that of 
Dr. Kirsopp Lake. 
Christianity, as we know it in its fundamental 


The ordinary view is that 


principles, came from the teaching of our Lord as 
interpreted by the Apostles, that it started with its 
belief in Christ, with its doctrine of salvation, with 
its sacraments and its fundamental philosophy ; 
that then it used the formulas of thought, the ideas 
of the world around it to work out and express 
these principles; and that as time went on it was 
the powerful spiritual influence of Christianity 
which helped in the development both of the 
mystery religions and of the later Greek phil- 
osophy.’ 


The difference is radical. The Gospels, accord- 
ing to the ordinary view, tell us something of what 
Jesus said and did.. According to Professor LAKE 
they tell us only what in the Apostolic Age it was 
believed that He said and did. How, then, do we 
know what He was or what He said and did? 
We do not know. 


And yet Professor LAKE constantly assumes 
that he knows. He assumes, without a shred of 
evidence—for how can there be any evidence when 
the apostolic writers are untrustworthy ?—that He 
never allowed Himself to be called Messiah or 
Son of Man. As for such a title as Son of God— 
it is not once worth referring to. 


And what does it matter? Listen to Professor 
Lake: ‘The whole importance of this series of 
problems in the history of early Christology is 
often strangely mistaken. It seems to many as 
though the line of thought suggested above, which 
reduces to a vanishing point the amount of Christ- 
ology traceable, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
to Jesus Himself, is in some way a grave loss to 

No doubt it is a departure from 
But if the history of religion has any 


Christianity. 
orthodoxy. 

clear lesson, it is that a nearer approach to truth 
is always a departure from orthodoxy. Moreover, 
the alternative to the view stated above is to hold 
that Jesus did regard Himself as either one or 
both of the two Jewish figures, the Davidic 
Messiah and the Son of Man described in Enoch. 
Both of these are part of a general view of the 
universe, and especially of a prognostication of 
the future, wholly different from our own, and 
quite incredible to modern minds. How do we 
endanger the future of Christianity by doubting 
that Jesus identified Himself with figures central in 
incredible and now almost universally abandoned 


forms of thought ?’ 


It is an amazing statement. ‘We do not doubt,’ 
says Dr. HEADLAM, ‘that this paragraph is one 
which pleased Dr. Lake enormously when he 


wrote it. It seems so clever; but when we come 
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to examine it, I venture to think that it will only 
really appear an instance of very crude thinking. 
Of course it is true that a.time comes when 
orthodox belief is not expressed quite in the form 
of the day, and some parting from orthodoxy, or 
what seems to be orthodoxy, may be necessary in 
the cause of truth. But if we look through the 
long history of Christianity it will be apparent that 
there has been a real Christian belief expressed in 
various ways at different times, but fundamentally 


one. This belief has now, we understand, to be 


given up. In fact Dr. Lake’s statement about 
orthodoxy is one of those crude generalizations 
which appeal to the journalistic mind of the present 
day, but is really as destitute of truth as it is of 
sense. I think, too, we shall make it appear that 
his crude alternative between rejecting our Lord’s 
teaching about the Messiah and the Son of Man 
on the one side and on the other hand accepting 
an untenable view of the Universe is equally a 
sign not of superior thought but of a sort of 
specious shallowness.’ 


The Problem of United Worship. 


By THE REVEREND J. G. DRumMMonpD, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


THE problem of united worship has always been 
somewhat perplexing, but it assumes greater pro- 
portions in these days of educated esthetic taste 
when to so many the sermon has ceased to hold 
the predominant position. Most ministers en- 
deavour to secure a certain degree of balance in 
public worship, and by a careful selection of hymns 
and readings seek to lead up to the discourse. 
Many, however, frankly hold that it is wrong thus 
to limit the thought of a congregation to one line, 
and their reading of Scripture, together with their 
‘praise list, is calculated to give general expression 
to various needs before the particularizing discourse 
is delivered. Neither of these methods overcomes 
the difficulty of the isolated sermon. In the latter 
case it is completely alone, in the former it is 
definitely the apex of the endeavour of worship. 
Without saying anything which might raise 
historical controversy, might it not be suggested 
that the sermon has lost its real place of power? 
The spoken word on the part of prophet or priest 
would, at the beginning of religious ceremonial, 
call the people to worship, give: reasons for 
praise, lead to humbling in prayer, and direct to. 
passages of sacred story which might afford ground 
for confidence. ‘The purpose of this article is to 
suggest that much good might be done, both for 
public worship and for the art of preaching, were 
the preacher from time to time to revert to the 
more spontaneous and natural method of earlier 
times. The following is one example of several 
attempts—which have been found more or less 


successful — to cope with the problem in the 
manner stated. This service has been chosen 
as an example not because of its content and 
purpose, which is more or less educational and 
picturesque, but because of its form, which is 
indicative of what is desired, and because the 
subject may prove to be popular. 


The Psalms in the Passover Experience. 


Voluntary. 

*Psalm 42)° chanted by Choir. _[Longing.] 
Prayer. 

Psalm 122. [Journey. ] 
Psalm 100. [ Procession. ] 


*Psalm 247)° by Choir. 
Read Psalm 115. 
Prayers (esalnrgies aoe 
Psalm 148 (2nd version). 
Read Psalm 126. 
Psalm 124 (2nd version). 
* (Psalm 271-5, Solo 
*\ Psalm 43°, Choir. 
Psalm 46}. 
Benediction. 


[ Admission. ] 
[Antiphony. ] 


[Liturgy. ] 


{General Thanksgiving. ] 
[Individual Longing. ] 

[ Reassurance. ] 
[Eschatological. ] 


* Items unannounced ; cue given to choir by organist. 


This list seems rather formidable. In reality it 
is not wearisome. The congregation sings five 
psalms that every one knows and likes, and 
each singing is introduced by a few words on the 
part of the leader of worship. ‘The desire is to 
carry back a present-day congregation to the 
atmosphere of earlier times, to stimulate such 
feelings as the Jew had when he approached the 
Holy City at the time of the Passover, and to do 
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this by using the psalms which may have been 
used in the Temple service or may have been sung 
by individuals or companies on other occasions 
during ‘the Passover period. The writer has, with 
a lively consciousness that he must be laying him- 
self open to expert criticism, taken the artist’s 
necessary licence to gather together elements 
which might never be really associated. The 
purpose is not so much to portray an actual 
happening as to realize an attitude of soul. 

The service begins properly with an appealing 
voluntary, at the close of which the organist works 
into the opening chords of the chant. The choir 
rises at this cue and sings Ps 421°, The anthem 
‘As the hart panteth’ makes a very good opening 
if it is not convenient to sing the chant. Prayer 
follows this, and here the note of aspiration in 
the preceding chant is re-expressed, with a more 
modern application so as to draw the congregation 
into sympathetic touch with the sentiments of the 
past. j 
At this point there arises the first necessity for 
explanation on the part of the leader. He refers 
to the significance of the introductory Psalm as 
expressive of the longings of an exiled Jew who 
desires once more to worship at Jerusalem. Such 
longings would be most strong as Passover 
approached. ‘The joy of those who could return 
to the sanctuary is described, and the congregation 
is invited to enter into this joy and make it their 
own. This sympathetic sharing of the joy of 
others finds a vehicle of expression in Ps 122, 
which is also descriptive of the journey to and 
arrival at Jerusalem. ‘This Psalm is now sung by 
the whole congregation. 

Great religious ceremonies, such as the Passover 
Festival, were characterized by that active unity 
which is to bé found in a procession. These pro- 
cessions were often led by priests and, in earlier 
days, were headed by the Ark of the Covenant. 
Naturally, the people moved to music and singing, 
the words of which remain to this day in the Pro- 
cessional Psalms, of which Ps roo is the most 
familiar example. It is easy to see the appropriate- 
ness of this Psalm, sung by men from the four 
corners of the known world as they marched with 
stately tread up to Mount Zion. Arrived at the 
Temple, the worshippers would seek admission in 
the words of Ps 24710, those words associated with 
the entry of the Ark in days of old into the 
Sanctuary. 


The congregation is here called upon to sing 
Ps 100 in the stately measure of a religious march, 
and, at the conclusion, the choir, without any 
announcement, breaks into Ps 247719, 

A new phase of the service commences at this 
point. The Temple has been entered, and the 
service has begun. Ps .115 may be read by 
the leader with the necessary explanations at 
vy.}. 3.9. 12.16 tog show how the service would 
develop with antiphonal singing; vv.!? being by 
the people, vv.*-8 by the Levitical Choir, v.® by the 
Levites, v.!° by the people, v. all together, v.12 
the word of a priest, v.!618 being the final response 
by the people as a whole. 

Ps 5118.7. 10.11.15 may then be used as a prayer 
by the leader, and the congregation invited to 
sing Ps 148 (second version), as a piece of liturgy 
which, on account of its content, would be very 
frequently sung in public worship. 

It will be necessary here for the leader to point 
out that, at the Passover season, the pious 
worshipper would remember national deliverances. 
He would remember Egypt and more especially 
Babylon, the return from which had made the 
latter part of Jewish history possible. The songs 
of deliverance would be ringing in their hearts and 
minds, if not actually sung by the lips. Ps 126 is 
then read as the classic expression of the old 
memories, and Ps 124 (second version) may be sung 
by the congregation that they may enter into the 
general thanksgiving and feeling of hope. 

Along with national thanksgivings and happy 
memories, individual need and experience would. 
find expression, and individual prayers would . 
ascend in common with the united worship. For 
instance, many must have felt, amid the general 
rejoicing, sorrow that the helpful atmosphere of 
the Sanctuary must be left so soon. There must 
be a return to strange lands with their strange 
gods. Would that it were possible to dwell beside 
the Holy Place where faith was more easy. To 
such might come from the lips of the priests the 
necessary reassurance, or the lines of some familiar 
Psalm might ring in their memory to remind them 
of the faithful promises of the Lord. 

Thereupon, unannounced, a male voice sings as 
a solo Ps 2715, and the choir responds by 
singing Ps 432°. ‘Ihe latter Psalm, being the 
third section of Ps 42, is a fitting reassurance to 
the worshipper whose longings, first expressed 
in Ps 42, led him to Jerusalem, and who now 
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with great reluctance looks forward to a departure 
from the Mount of Blessing. 

The service, however, cannot conclude with the 
individual note. There must be a gathering 
together in thought for united trust and hope. 
The Jew’s religion was incomplete without some 
reassurance with regard to the ‘Last Things.’ 
No service could be perfect without some allusion 
to this, and eschatological psalms are therefore to be 
found in the Psalter. No more fitting conclusion 
to the service can therefore be found than in united 
singing of that wonderful song of confidence 
Ps 4615, 

The first advantage of such a service is that it 
compels a certain degree of artistic unity and thus 
inevitably produces an atmosphere of reverent 
expectancy. This is most evident perhaps during 
the prayers. Secondly, evety part of the service 
where the congregation actively takes part becomes 
not merely an ‘exercise’ or part of the. ‘pre- 
liminaries ’ but a real opportunity for the expression 
of emotional aspiration, a positive reaction to the 
spiritual stimulus given. In the third place, the 
more individual work of the choir and the minister 
has less opportunity of becoming a mere display, 
because it is definitely calculated to produce an 
effect, which, expressed in prayer or praise, may 
work out into prolonged activity in ordinary 
life. 

It is difficult to imagine any line of thought 
or a sermon with any definite purpose which 
could not be wrought out very effectively after 
this manner. There is no doubt that the simplest 
form of this style is to be found where the purpose 
is to give instruction by,an appeal to the imagina- 
tion. Nevertheless, even in the example given, 
there is ample opportunity for an emotional appeal 
to end in a volitional response. Special services, 
such as for Christmas, Easter, and Harvest 
Thanksgiving, can be worked out in similar 
fashion, and all three demand an appeal to the 
deepest and richest religious feeling. 

A Christmas service, dealing with the develop- 
ment of the Messianic hope from the Protevan- 
gelium to the watching of the Shepherds, can be 
built up very effectively with a liberal use of 
hymns and anthems. It is possible to introduce 
and to apply to modern religious requirements the 
myth of Demeter and Persephone as a Harvest 
Festival in this fashion, and to develop each section 
with great effect by the use of harvest hymns and 


almost any harvest anthems that the choir may 
know. The service already given as an illustration 
hardly requires to be characterized as shit Day 
belonging to Easter. 

The writer has used this method in dealing with 
the four Gospels. Matthew and Luke have general 
characteristics which readily lead to unified treat- 
ment, but Mark and the Fourth Gospel can best be 
dealt with in sections, the former dividing itself 
up into periods of life-history, the latter into 
stages of self-revelation on the part of Christ. 
Thus it is helpful to use musical illustration 
very freely in the case of these last-mentioned 
Gospels. 

It is advisable to say at this point that elabora- 
tion of musical accompaniment is quite unnecessary. 
Any choir capable of leading the praise of the 
congregation and used to an occasional anthem 
can do all the work that is necessary. The one 
essential is an organist who is sympathetic and 
willing to co-operate. Given this, everything will 
follow. The present writer has found it possible 
to utilize anthems for a Harvest Thanksgiving or 
for a Christmas Service chosen by the organist 
before the service as a whole was thought out. 
Patience and a little wrestling with the material 
to hand will produce such good results on many 
occasions that the congregation imagine the music 
has been most carefully selected to fit the line of 
thought. It is often more easy to find thoughts 
to lead up to hymn or anthem than to discover 
a hymn or anthem which will fittingly carry out 
the sentiments expressed. 

Having created a unity out of many diverse 
elements thrown together, sometimes in haphazard 
fashion, the leader must see that his organist 
knows the line to be followed. It is advisable to 
provide the choir with an order of service and the 
organist with a clear cue at the conclusion of any 
explanation where he must break in without 
announcement. It will be easily seen that there 
is much of the joy of creation in the assembling 
and directing of such a service. It is possible 
that we have been depriving ourselves of this joy 
in the past, and so of much inspiration. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton says that there is only 
one thing that is supremely interesting and satis- 
fying to the human soul; that is a story, and 
the story must be about a' person. The world 
is true to its soul when it delights in stories, and 
God has given the soul that which will satisfy. 
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We have a great story to tell about a Person. It is 
questionable if we have been telling it sufficiently as 
a story. A story is the supreme example of a work 
of art, and to be told well it must have artistic 
unity. Such is the endeavour illustrated by this 
service. It may seem frivolous to some, in reality 


ip -— 


its:intention is most serious, and its working out 
entails spiritual strain. 

There is little doubt that something is requiring 
to be done to make our services satisfying to every 
soul. The foregoing is suggested as a contribution 
to that end. 


The Mower of Be Cross. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN ENCOMIA. 


By ApvoLF DrIssMANN, D.THEOL. (MARBURG), D.D. (ABERDEEN, ST. ANDREWS, 
MANCHESTER), PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


‘AnD if thou wilt know, Beloved, 
The power of the Cross, 

And what are the words of praise 
Concerning the Cross, 

Hearken! 


The Cross ts 


The foundation of the Church, 
The preaching of the apostles, 
The annunciation of the prophets, 
The glorying of the martyrs, 

The exercising of hermits, 

The sobriety of virgins, 

The joy of priests. 


The majesty of kings, 
The safety of the world. 


Victory over the devil, 

Monument of the defeat of demons, 

The casting down of temples, 

The overthrowing of altars, 

The vanishing away of the steam of sacrifice. 


The stumbling-block of the Jews, 
The perdition of ungodly men, 
The judge of the unrighteous, 
The bridle of the rich, 

The casting down of the proud. 


Light to them that,sit in darkness, 
Law of them that are without law, 
Kindness of the barbarians, 

The liberty of bondmen, 


1 Translated by Lionel R. M. Strachan, M.A., Lecturer 
in German, University of Birmingham. 


The wisdom of the unlearned, 

The repentance of the licentious, 

The avenger of them that suffer wrong, 
The pillar of the righteous. . 


The shipmaster of them that sail, 

The haven of them that are tossed with 
tempest, 

The wall of them upon whom war is made, 

The way of them that have gone astray. 


The relief of them that are afflicted, 
The wealth of the needy, , 
The hope of the despairing. 


The power of the powerless, 

The physician of the sick, 

The guide of the blind, 

The staff of the lame, 

The binding of the sick of the palsy, 
The cleansing of lepers. 


The comfort of the poor, 

The bread of them that hunger, 
The fountain of them that thirst, 
The covering of the naked. 


The keeper of children, 

The schoolmaster of children, 

The father of the fatherless, 

The succourer of widows, 

The head of men, 

The end of the aged, 

The hope of Christians, 

The resurrection of the dead.’ 
*K 


a a 


. commencement of every line. 
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In Greek, Syriac, and Coptic texts of the ancient 
Church long series of such lines in praise of the 
Cross have been handed down. How widespread 
they were in the early Christian period is proved 
by the fact that a leaf inscribed with words of this 
kind was found among the first fragments of 
ancient Nubian Christian literature that were pub- 
lished in 1907.1 From a Greek text that goes 
under the name of St. Chrysostom? I have trans- 


lated the series given above, without adhering to 


the order of lines there extant; I have arranged 
the lines more according to their contents. 

Besides whole series of such lines about the 
Cross, single examples of these words of praise 
(encomia) also occur in ancient Christian sermons 
and liturgies. The series no doubt arose only 
gradually as a mosaic composed of earlier single 
lines, put together to serve the practical needs of 
worship or, it may be, also of education. Some- 
times such series will have been written side by 
side on parchment (perhaps with cruciform arrange- 
ment of the writing), in order to make a good 
amulet. 

*s 

The ‘power’ of the Cross has in this case 
certainly been conceived very rudely and clumsily. 
Originally, however, ‘power’ is a technical term in 
religious mysticism. St. Paul already, in his 
‘mysticism of the Passion, speaks of the ‘ power’ of 
the resurrection and calls the Crucified Himself 
‘the power of God’ (1 Co 1%). The ‘ power’ of 
the Cross is the divine and redeeming efficacy 
radiating from the Cross conceived as present, that 
is to say, from the Crucified Himself. 

We should not tone this down by saying that 
these lines are a ‘hymn’ concerning the ‘mean- 
ing’ of the Cross. That is expressing it too 
dogmatically. These encomia are much rather 
testimonies of practical piety expressing itself in 
set form of worship. 


‘The Cross is . . .—such is the beginning of 
each encomium. In my translation I have printed 
this beginning only once at the head of all the 
lines; it is to be remembered, however, at the 
‘The Cross is the 
way of them that have gone astray ’—this manner 


1 Cf. H. Schafer and K. Schmidt, Dze altnubischen christl. 
Hanischriften der Kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, Sitzungsberichte 
der Berl. Akad., 1907, pp. 602 ff. 

2 Migne, Patrologia greca, vol. 50, p. 819. 


of expression, which may be called the form of 
identification, is peculiar to the language of worship 
already in the apostolic period. The language of 
dogma is not .fond of identifying, but prefers to 
establish a causal relation: ‘By the death of 
Christ on the Cross the ungodly are justified,’ or 
(more in’ the style of modern psychology): ‘He 
who allows the Cross of Christ to exert its influ- 
ence upon him experiences the stimulus to moral 
conversion.’ The language of worship dispenses 
with the circuitousness of causality ; it says briefly, 
with the plastic vigour of a confession of faith and 
yet at the same time in popular tone: ‘The Cross 
ts the repentance . . .’, ‘the Cross zs the staff, the 
bridle.’ 

On the other hand, the multiplication of identi- 
fications exhibits another characteristic of the 
language of worship. Dogmatic contemplation is 
fond.of speaking in generalities: it likes to reduce 
the content of redemption to a few heavily fraught 
sentences. The language of worship reflects a 
soul immersing itself in the plenitude of effects 
experienced as parts of the process of redemption ; 
hence it prefers to specialize and differentiate the 
mighty experience, without thereby endangering 
that concentration, peculiar to worship, which the 
pious soul brings to bear on the object worshipped 
—in fact, quite the contrary. 


* 


These series of encomia on the Cross were 
written down in the period when ancient Christian- 
ity had become fully consolidated, but to a large 
extent use was made of much older material from 
the period of pre-dogmatic piety. 

In an age in which the theologians, if they gave 
anything original at all, spoke generally a language 
different from that of the people, such lines as 
these about the Cross assured unhindered access 
to the simplicity and power of the most ancient 
Christianity. There are very old lines in these 
series. They still retain clearly their local colour 
and the colour of their time. Christianity a religion 
of the Mediterranean world, a fighting religion, a 
religion for fighters, a religion of charity (carttas), 
full of sympathy for the lowly and full of mistrust 
of the arrogant, but always concentrated on the 
Master and His Cross—such is the aspect of this 
religion, and everywhere the Biblical touches from 
the Psalter and New Testament are obvious (the 
‘kindness of the barbarians,’ for instance, is from 
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Ac 287). Taken all in all these encomia of the 
Cross are extraordinarily valuable evidences of the 
practical religion of ancient Christianity that re- 
mained indestructible beneath the surface of the 
theological religion of the thinkers. 

Do they not gleam with a special light, these 
ancient lines concerning the power of the Cross, 
now in the post-war Passion-tide? Many of them 


are as if written for to-day. Over countless hosts 
of the weary and heavy laden, over the desolate 
and the maimed, over the hungry, starving, and 
despairing, the Crucified extends arms of blessing, 
gentle and kind, divinely compassionate. But the 
Crucified is also ‘the head of men,’ and mankind, 
torn by enmity, bitterness, and mistrust, will only 
then have peace when it recognizes that He is ‘the 
safety of the world.’ 


Literature, 


THE TOMB OF SENET. 


Tuer Second Memoir of the Theban Tombs Series, 
edited by Mr. N. de Garis Davies and Dr. Alan 
H. Gardiner, has been issued. It is a detailed 
descriptive and pictorial representation of Zhe 
Lomb of Antefoker, Vizier of Sesostris I., and of his 
Wife, Senet (Allen & Unwin; 42s. net). Of the 
description Dr. Gardiner writes one chapter; the 
rest is the work of Mr. Davies. Dr. Gardiner 
describes the Graffiti, that is to say, the scribblings 
made on Senet’s Tomb (for the tomb is Senet’s, 
not her husband’s) by tourists. Those early 
tourists could not resist the temptation which 
assails tourists in all ages to leave some footprint 
on the sands of time. But the Egyptian tourist 
was more reverential than most tourists, more 
serious-minded certainly. ‘The scribe Dhuty, 
justified, came to see this tomb of the time of 
Kheperkaré’ (Sesostris 1.). Thereupon he praised 
god greatly.’ That is how one of them scribbles. 
Most of the Graffiti, Dr. Gardiner thinks, belong 
to the reign of Tuthmosis 1. But one seems to 
be later, and it is especially interesting: ‘The scribe 
Amenemhét, son of the elder of the forecourt 
Dhutmésé, born of [An]tef, came to see [this] tomb 
of the vizier Antefoker. It was pleasant in [his] 
heart . . . profitable for eternity. His name shall 
exist . . . offerings in it, say “an-offering-that-the- 
king-gives” to Osiris in front of [the westerners] 
.. . R@, and the gods lords of the necropolis ; 
prt-hrw offerings of bread and beer, oxen and 
geese, linen and cloth, incense and oil, all things 
good and pure which heaven gives and earth 
creates and Nile brings as his offering to the ka 
of Antefoker, justified.’ That ‘scribe Amenemhet’ 


Dr. Gardiner believes to be no other than the 
Amenemhet whose tomb was published as the first 
memoir of this series. Thus we possess his actual 
signature and a sufficient specimen of his hand- 
writing. Amenemhet belongs to the reign of 
Tuthmosis 1. 

The chapters which Mr. de Garis Davies has 
written are in the simplest and severest style of 
scientific description. And so, at every turn, 
revelations of humanity occur which thrill the 
reader by their unexpectedness. One thing can 
never be hidden: vit is the earnestness, the agoniz- 
ing earnestness, of the human being to be right 
with God. Where did that hunger of heart come 
from? As the barge of the dead moves forward 
to the piace of judgment, there is always the sacri- 
fice of an animal. In the case of Senet’s death- 
barge there is, however, a unique feature. A brace 
of geese are seen to leave the boat and fly forwards. 
‘It is not a mere artistic addition; it is a noted 
omen of good. The boat that put up a flight of 
birds as she passed down river had the best of 
auspices, especially if, as would generally happen, 
the birds took the same course as the boat itself, 
and thus became spirit-heralds to point its way, or 
were welcomed as the bird-souls of the deceased. 
A bird in the rigging is still a sailor’s omen, and one 
may be seen perching on the masts in Tombs 40, 
78, go, and flying over them in Tomb 57.’ And 
then comes the most pathetic fact of all. So . 
intense is the desire for justification that sometimes 
the auspices are forced. The two birds are tied 
to the burial shrine to be let loose at the proper 
moment. They must be made to fly, and they 
must fly forward. 


But all this is by way of introduction. The 
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chief purpose of the Memoir is to furnish us with 
a full representation of the tomb in all its aspects. 
And that purpose is nobly accomplished. The 
large quarto page takes in a considerable portion 
of the paintings for the eye to rest upon at once. 
And in spite of the terrible fate which had befallen 
the tomb—its destruction by fire—there are paint- 
ings enough left for any one’s eye to rest upon with 
wonder. Besides the forty-two plates in line and 
collotype, there are six plates in colour, the work 
of Mrs. Nina de Garis Davies. 


CRITICAL REALISM. 


There has for some time been a desire on the 
part of philosophical writers to make philosophy 
easy to understand. With the authors of Zssays 
in Critical Realism (Macmillan; ros. net) the 
desire is all the other way. No book you ever 
attempted to read gave you so poor an opinion of 
your intelligence. Fortunately the editor is clear 
enough in his Preface. Before you begin to seek 
a desperate way through its thorns and briars you 
can tell what the book is about, as well as how it 
came into existence. / 

The authors, all but one, are or were Professors 
of Philosophy in America — Professor Durant 
Drake in Vassar College, Professor Arthur O. 
Lovejoy in Johns Hopkins. University, Professor 
James Bissett Pratt in Williams College, Professor 
Arthur K. Rogers.in Yale, Professor George San- 
tayana lately in Harvard, Associate Professor Roy 
Wood Sellars in the University of Michigan, Dr. 
C. A. Strong formerly Professor of Psychology in 
Columbia. 

Those seven professors are the exponents of a 
new philosophy which they have called ‘Critical 
Realism.’ They have met together and they have 
corresponded. The essay which each of them has 
written for this volume has been criticised by the 
others, so that ‘ while the doctrine as here presented 
is, by contrast with the other well-known views, 
essentially that which all the members of the group 
have held for some years past, its final expression 
has been greatly clarified and its analysis sharpened 
by the elaborate mutual criticism to which our 
papers have been subjected.’ 

But what is Critical Realism ? 

‘The doctrine here defended, while definitely 
realistic, is distinctly different from the “new” 


\ realism of the American group, whose volume, 


published in 1912, was a signal example of the 
value of co-operative effort in crystallizing and 
advertising a point of view in philosophy. Our 
realism is not a physically monistic realism, or a 
merely logical realism, and escapes the many diff- 
culties which have prevented the general accept- 
ance of the “new” realism. It is also free, we 
believe, from the errors and ambiguities of the 
older realism of Locke and his successors. To 
find an adjective that should connote the essential 
features of our brand of realism seemed chimerical 
and we have contented ourselves with the vague, 
but accurate, phrase critical realism. Needless to 
say, the word ‘critical’ has no reference to the 
Kantian philosophy, which should not be allowed 
to monopolize that excellent adjective. Our choice 
of this phrase was confirmed by the fact that several] 
members of the group had already used it for their 
views—which, however divergent their expression, 
have been, we recognize, essentially the same.’ 

It is a volume of epistemology, and we venture 
to suggest that the reader should begin with Pro- 
fessor Pratt. For not only is he less difficult than 
the others, but his subject is the Possibility of 
Knowledge, and he writes as if he counted that 
the first thing to be sure of. He even gives a full 
exposition of the critical realistic theory. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


Professor Morris Jastrow’s critical edition of 
Ecclesiastes is scarcely digested yet, and here is 
an edition of Zhe Book of Job (Lippincott; 18s. 
net), as critical and as difficult to absorb. Every 
idea that we have been taught about ‘the literary 
masterpiece of the Old Testament’ is overturned, 
except that it is still the literary masterpiece. 
There are two quite distinct Jobs in it; there are 
two distinct Gods ; there are several distinct poems. 

First of all there was a folk-tale, coming from 
that indefinite region denominated ‘the East,’ in 
which was told the story of a good man, the typical 
good man, who suffered sorely but held to his faith 
in God. That God was not Yahweh. But when 
the tale came into the hands of the Hebrew 
minstrels the name of the God of Israel was substi- 
tuted for the original unnamed God of the nations. 

Then there met together a few friends in the 
post-exilic days of scepticism. Forming a sym- 
posium, they seized the folk-tale, slightly altered 
it, by the introduction of Satan perhaps, and the 
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‘wager’ between Yahweh and him, in order to 
show that human misery may be due to mere 
caprice, and they worked out the long poem in 
which Job and his three friends discourse of the 
ways of God with men. The three friends were in 
the original tale, but they became very different 
men in the symposium. ‘There were additions 
and many modifications made in later times, includ- 
ing the speech of Elihu and the introduction of 
the Almighty. 

Now all this may be seen elsewhere, but not in 
this persuasiveness. Professor Morris Jastrow’s 
gift of exposition is almost unique. He never 
misses a point; he never stresses a point. And 
he fits all his arguments together so deftly that you 
can find scarcely an opening for inquiry. 

But this is only introduction. The book is 


mainly a new translation of Job made from a new: 


text. For Dr. Jastrow has studied the Hebrew, 
word by word and letter by letter; and has made 
many changes in it, some with the help of the 
Greek version and some without any help at all. 
With two passages (13), ‘though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him,’ and 197%’, ‘I know that 
my redeemer liveth a he deals fully in the Intro- 
duction. Let us hear what he has to say about 
the latter passage—but it will come more appropri- 
ately under ‘ Entre Nous.’ 


AMBASSADORS. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has now published a 
series of addresses to theological students which 
he delivered in various Seminaries in the United 
States of America. The title he gives the book is 
Ambassadors of God (Funk & .Wagnalls ; 8vo, pp. 
353; 18s. 6d.). Within so large a book there is 
room for the preacher’s theory as well as the 
preacher’s practice, and it is interesting to discover 
how whole-heartedly this modern American 
preacher insists upon the preacher having some- 
thing momentous to preach. We shall quote two 
paragraphs: 

‘There is not, nor could there be, a Hicher 
Christology than that of apostolic preaching. The 
writers of the New Testament maintained that the 
perfect human holiness of Jesus was assured by 
His union with the Father, although some of His 
Divine attributes, according to St. Paul, were con- 
sciously held in abeyance. It was part of His 
sacrifice that He should refuse to know as man 


what He could not learn while tabernacled in the 
flesh. Yet, being sinless, He was emancipated 
from the bondage sin inflicts upon the spiritual 
apprehension, and this accounted for His infallible 
knowledge of Divine truth. Further, the apostolic 
epistles assume that those to whom they are 
addressed are already acquainted with the element- 
ary facts and realities of the Christian revelation. 
They very rarely affirm in so many words or state 
in categorical forms that our Lord was divine. 
But that they believed in His divinity as they did 
in the air they breathed is shown in their multi- 
form assumptions of its reality: in the value they 
attach to His sufferings and death, and by their 
trust in His mercy and justice as the Saviour and 
Judge of the world. 

It was not the human Jesus upon whom St. John 
and St. Paul concentrated their thought and exposi- 
tion, but the Only Begotten and exalted Son of 
God. In the Fourth Gospel there is no account of 
His helpless infant years, of His growth in wisdom 
and stature; no limitation of His knowledge or 
His power. Here He knows and foreknows every-> 
thing: He chooses to lay down His life and to 
take it again. The discourses, the miracles, the 
narratives of the evangelist, alike expound the 
mystery of the Incarnation and are designed to 
bring out its various aspects. For St. Paul, Jesus 
is the eixév of God, the archetype of the ideal 
world, the zpwrotoxos tacns Kticews, by Whom all 
things were made, in Whom they cohere, by Whom 
they will be reconciled and judged. The Christ- 
ology of St. Paul exceeds the Petrine confession in 
its use of terms born of the revelation he had 
directly received of God, and also from his love of 
Christ, an intensely vital and personal relation 
which has no parallel in the history of discipleship. 
James Robertson Cameron says of it, ‘Love is 
essentially the sense of personality; and where 
love is life, as in the soul of Paul, it speaks in 
language suitable to personality alone. Hence 
amid the forms in which the thinker had perforce 
to clothe his thought, and which vary with. their 
time, are the forms and phraseology of love well- 
ing from a depth which time can never touch, and 
which belong to the immemorial speech of prayer.”’ 


ENGLAND IN TRANSITION. 


Dr. William Law Mathieson has written many 
good books, but it is our belief that the best is the 
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latest. The subject is in harmony with his heart 
and not merely on the lines of his scholarship. It 
is a study of the religious and intellectual move- 
ments of the momenotus period in our history 
which began in 1789 and ended in 1832. The 
book is called Zxgland.in Transitién (Longmans ; 
15s. net). 

Dr. Mathieson is an all-round scholar, but his 
keenest interest is clearly in the things of the 
spirit. Not, however, simply as spiritual things. 
More, and rather, as the spiritual expresses itself 
in life and conduct. There is not once a hint of 
history being worked into a theory or serving a 
preacher’s purpose. Dr. Mathieson is all the 
better historian that he takes chief account of that 
which has chief place in the making of men, for 
the making of men is the making of history. 

The reader, we think, will be particularly im- 
pressed with the chapter on the abolition of 
slavery. What gives that chapter its immediate 
significance is the parallel—not once drawn by 
Dr. Mathieson or apparently ever in his mind— 
between the struggle with the slave trade then and 
the struggle we are in the heart of now with the 
drink trade. As the licence-holders call their 
business ‘The Trade’ now, so the slave-owners 
called theirs then ‘The Trade’ or even ‘ The Insti- 
tution.’ As the struggle proceeded, ‘the greatest 
enthusiasm of all was shown in Scotland, where we 
are told that every sort of corporate body from a 
town-council to a kirk-session “united in denounc- 
ing the slave trade as immoral and unchristian.”’ 
It is so with the other trade now. But even in 
England, ‘“‘No man hereafter,” said Pitt, “can 
pretend to argue that the abolition of the trade 
ought not to take place, however he may wish 
‘from motives of private interest to defer the day 
of its suppression.”’ So says Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Prime Minister of England, now, and even 
more emphatically, of the drink trade. 


THE RATIONAL GOOD. 


The biography of Canon Scott Holland contains 
a letter from T. H. Green on the value of asceti- 
cism. The ascetic, as he is seen in a monastery, 
was an offence to Green. ‘What the sick man 
-of modern society wants -is regulated diet; and 
monasticism at best only offers strong physic. It 
does nothing to organize hfe. The real movement 
of the world has passed it by. It lets the muddy 


tide have its way, and merely picks up a few stones 
thrown on the shore, which will take the saintly 
polish — not without satisfaction that the tide 
should be as muddy as it is by way of contrast” 
Green approves of * discipline,” but it must be found 
in the way of reason. ‘The notion,’ he says, ‘that 
we can do without it isa perversion by philesephers, 
who don’t understand their philosophy, of the truth 
that “the real is the rational.” 

And with all that Professor L. T. Hebhouse 
agrees. He has written his book and given it the 
title of Zhe Ratienal Geed (Allen & Unwin: 
Ss. 6d. net) as if to point out his agreement. The 
rational is the good—and there is ne goed beyond 
it. 

But what of God? and conversion? Professor 
Hobhouse believes in both. For both are capable 


of being rationalized, and if they are not rationalized 


they are so much the less conversion or God. SA 
personal God is the incarnation of the unity which 
the moral judgment requires, and without one the 
moral order falls to pieces like an arch without a 
keystone.” And as the moral order is the result 
ef reasoning, reason must find the keystone for 
it. Conversion also must be within the reach 
of reason. For ‘in response sometimes te a 
personal passion, sometimes to a social movement 
or a religious influence, the outleak on hie is 
immeasurably deepened and widened. The whole 
sense of values undergoes a change. The petty 
cares and small daily pleasures become so much 
dross. What is real, what counts, is the interest 
of a deeper, more spiritual life, no fragment of 
which would be bartered for all the world outside. 
But these last words suggest that we are here 
abandoning the conception of hfe as a whele, for 
the sake of some one thing that is worth all others. 
It may be the fulfilment of a perfect love — 


IT am named and known by that moment's feat, 
There took my station and degree, 
So grew my own small life complete 
As Nature obtained her best of me, 
One born to love you, Sweet. 


It may be the sense of union with God. It may 
be the achievement of selfconquest and the 
deliberate and final absorption of self in the cares 
of Humanity. In each case, the change seems to 
constitute a division, a deep cleavage between the 
world of real values and the outer husk of things 
which are superficially important Can such a 
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fissure be justified in reason, and, if so, can practi-, 


cal life form a coherent whole? Or is it contrary 

to reason, and, if so, must we not admit hence- 

forward that the highest development of the ethical 

spirit is away from reason and not towards it?’ 
The answer is included in the question. 


POVERTY. 


Mr. Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., M.D., has 
issued a second enlarged edition of his book on 
Poverty and its Vicious Circles (Churchill; 153. 
net). Poverty causes drink and drink causes 
poverty ; more than that, poverty causes poverty 
and drink causes drink ; and so there are vicious 
circles within vicious circles. Which of the causes 
should we get rid of first? Some say drink. Dr. 
Hurry does not say so. He is not an ardent 
temperance reformer. But he has a statement re- 
garding the United States of America which is 
significant, and all the more that he is so cautious 
and almost tepid on the abolition of alcohol. He 
says: ‘The most remarkable example of the legis- 
lative control of the drink traffic is the Prohibition 
Amendment of the United States Constitution 
which became law in 1919. Already its beneficial 
effects are highly encouraging. There has been 
a striking improvement in the moral, social and 
economic life of the country. Crime is decreas- 
ing, vagrancy has almost disappeared, family life is 
becoming more sacred, workhouses and refuges 
are being closed, education is growing more 
efficient.’ 

One of the things that complete the circle is the 
pawnshop. Just listen to this: ‘The pauperising 
influence of pawnshops in perpetuating poverty is 
illustrated by the habits of the working classes of 
Dublin, as described by the Report on Physical 
Deterioration. A large proportion of the working 
classes in that city, especially those engaged in 
trade, habitually live in advance of their wages, so 
that their pockets are often empty. In order to 
raise cash they pawn their clothes every Monday 
and redeem them at the end of the week. Up to 
a late hour on Saturday nights the pawn offices are 
thronged with females “releasing” clothes in 
readiness for Sunday. In one year no less than 
2,866,084 pawnbrokers’ tickets were issued to a 
population of less than 250,000, the corresponding 
loans amounting to £547,543. On Mondays and 
Tuesdays the same women return week by week, 
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bringing the clothes tied up in a_ bundle. 
Frequently the pawnbroker does not even trouble 
to examine the bundle, for he knows his regular 
customers, seizes the bundle and pays the money 
—Ios., 15s., or £1, and the same process goes on 
so long that the clothes in the end have lost half 
their value. The pawnbroker charges a month’s 
interest even if the loan is only for a day or an 
hour, so that the wage-earner loses several pounds 
during the year merely for the privilege of living 
one week in advance of his pay. No wonder that 
we hear of ‘tthe enormous profits of pawnbrokers 
—amounting, it is said, to half a million a year in 
Glasgow; a sum which with a little benevolent 
care and attention might all be committed back 
again to the parties from whom it had been ex- 
tracted—another mighty enlargement to the com- 
fort and sufficiency of the common people.”’ 

The book, as you see, is clearly and carefully 
written. It is also illustrated by plates of vicious 
circles, one of them arrestingly in colour. 


Two books, which only America cares enough 
to produce and publish, come from the Abingdon 
Press. Both are for the instruction of Children in 
the things of God, and both are scientific in 
method. The one is Zhe Life and Times of Jesus, 
by Frederick C. Grant ($1.25 net). The other is 
The Beginners Book in Religion, by Edna Dean 
Baker, President of the National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College ($1.75 net). 


Professor Gilbert Murray was a Liberal before 
the War, and he is a Liberal still. What that 
means you may see very clearly from the Preface 
without going a step into the book called Zhe 
Problem of Foreign Policy (Allen & Unwin; 4s. 6d. 
net). It means that he can say of the Prime 
Minister this: ‘Never in the whole course of 
modern history has there been a more magnificent 
opportunity than then lay before the British Prime 
Minister, never has there been a clearer call of 
plain duty. He was free, as men in public life are 
seldom free. Great Britain hung on his lips, and 
Europe was waiting for the lead of Great Britain. 
It was for him to choose plain good or plain evil. 
And he chose, deliberately, evil.’ The book isa 
survey of the present state of affairs in some of 
the countries which have been turned upside down 
by the War. Professor Murray suggests ways of 
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avoiding a few of the evils which threaten the 
return to chaos. 


In Problems of a New World (Allen & Unwin ; 
7s. 6d. net), Mr. J. A. Hobson delivers himself of 
his judgment on the Peace Settlement and then 
recommends us to look forward to the legacy it 
has left behind it. He has no faith in the 
politician. And he has no faith in the people 
when they let themselves be led by politicians. 
His estimate of M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Woodrow Wilson is almost as scarifying 
as that of Mr. Keynes. This is about Mr. 
Wilson: 

‘The self-consecrated saviour of the world simply 
could not face the inscription on his memorial 
tablet ‘“Infectus rediit.” So he returned bowing 
his back beneath the burden of his accomplish- 
ment. A sight indeed for God and man! His 
return to America carrying this stillborn deformed 
infant is perhaps the most pathetic spectacle in 
modern history. For this League had hardly a 
single lineament to identify it with that great 
Society of Nations which Mr. Wilson beheld in his 
prophetic vision. It was not a League of Peoples, 
but a League of Governments. But not of all 
Governments. It was a League of the dominant 
_ war-allies, inviting at their arbitrary will the 
adhesion upon terms of permanent inferiority of 
a certain number of “good” neutrals. The struc- 
ture of the League was such as to assign the 
determination of all critical issues to the chief war- 
allies, and a primary avowed object was to main- 
tain the unjust and dangerous territorial changes 
laid down in the terms of a dictated peace. Upon 
the war-allies, and their nominees controlling the 
assembly, devolved the right to accept or reject 
future applicants for admission to the League. 
The equality of economic opportunity, recognized 
by Mr. Wilson as a first essential of a true Society 
of Nations, was denied to outsiders, including the 
countries of the late enemies and Russia. The 
League, thus fashioned, claimed the right of 
forcible interference in all quarrels of outsiders, 
constituting itself a world-government with no right 
of representation on the part of the governed. 

‘ The failure of Mr. Wilson to see these distortions 
of principles in the League as in the terms of peace 
is an instructive example of the moral obliquity 
that accompanies the intense craving for self- 
justification.’ 


The Rev. John Appleyard, M.A., D.Litt., has 
collected a number of biographical facts from his 
reading and experience and has set them down as 
illustrations of Scripture texts. He calls the little 
book Pearls from Life’s Ocean (Allenson ; 2s. net). 


To make the good better, the Rev. G. W. Ewart, 
M.A., has filled his volume of children’s addresses 
with illustrations. The illustrations are blackboard 
drawings, within the skill of any teacher to re- 
produce and yet both artistic and impressive. But 
the sermons themselves are good, and will carry 
their message without the chalk. The title is Ze 
Chalk, the Child, the City (Allenson; 3s. 6d. net). 


A very good idea of the external appearance of 
the Frontier Folk of the Afghan Border may be 
obtained by simply looking at the photographs in 
the book with that title published by the Church 
Missionary Society (4s. 6d.). But the photographs 
are annotated by Mrs. L. A. Starr, who gives some 
idea also of their inner life. It is an easy way of 
learning geography, ethnology, and—Christianity. 


The Ingersoll Lecture is delivered annually at 
Harvard University. Its subject is always the 
same—the Immortality of Man. A _ score of 
lectures have been delivered, and a score of little 
volumes have already been published. Has the 
latest lecturer anything new to say? The latest 
lecturer is Charles Reynolds Brown, Dean of the 
Divinity School, Yale University. His title is 
Living Again (Oxford University Press ; fcap. 8vo, 
pp. 58; 4s. 6d. net). He has this at least: his 
own personal belief. And that is more than the 
newest news or the most logical argument. For 
two reasons Dean Brown believes in a life after 
death. First, because man desires it, and human 
desires were not created in vain; next, because 
God’s righteousness demands it. In the course of 
his most interesting lecture Dr. Brown gives his 
reasons for rejecting spiritualism. They are good 
reasons. 


To that sumptuous series, the ‘Columbia 
University Oriental Studies,’ Mr. Meyer Waxman, 
Ph.D., has contributed a volume on Zhe Philosophy 
of Don Hasdai Crescas (New York: Columbia 
University Press; Oxford: Humphrey Milford ; 
7s. 6d. net). 

Crescas ‘was born in Barcelona, Spain, in the 
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year 1340. His family was one of the noblest 
and wealthiest among the Catalonian Jews, and 
supplied many a leader in communal affairs as well 
as in scholarship to Spanish Jewry. Hasdai, 
despite his great Talmudic scholarship, never 
occupied any official Rabbinical position; his 
wealth made him completely independent. Yet 
the fact that he was a layman did not diminish his 
prestige. His fame spread far and wide throughout 
the diaspora, and his word was law to many Jewish 
communities. Even the gentile world thought 
highly of him, for he stood in some degree of 
relationship to the court of James I. of Aragon, 
and was often consulted on matters of state.’ He 
died in 1410. 

Crescas wrote in Spanish a polemical treatise 
against Christianity, which was translated into 
Hebrew. But his great work was the Or Adonai 
or ‘Light of God’ which was written by himself in 
Hebrew. That is the work which Mr. Waxman 
analyses and appreciates. | 

What is the worth of Crescas for modern 
thought? ‘Crescas holds a prominent place as 
a critical examiner of some of the important 
Aristotelian conceptions such as space, time, and 
the infinite. His criticism is decidedly modern in 
spirit, and some of his anticipations and theories 
were later fully corroborated by the founders of 
modern philosophy and cosmology. These antici- 
pations, together with his revolt against Aristo- 
telianism in an age when it was all-dominating, 
prove the high character of his work. Moreover, 
his thoughts on this subject were not entirely 
restricted to a small circle of readers of Hebrew, 
but also found their way to the external world. It 
follows, therefore, that the seeds sown by Crescas 
are not only valuable in themselves, but have 
borne fruit, though how this was accomplished is 
not known. It is extremely difficult to trace the 
path over which thought travels.’ Mr. Waxman 
attempts to trace that path in the case of Crescas 
by a sustained comparison between his ideas and 
those of Maimonides on the one hand and Spinoza 
on the other. It is a work of the finest American 
scholarship. 


Mr. F. W. Boreham’s latest volume, 4 feel of 
Rainbow (Epworth Press; 6s. net), is just as fresh 
and just as instructive as any of its eight or nine 
predecessors. This is the wonder of wonders. 
One such volume of sketches, steeped in religious 


feeling and human to the core, would have 
exhausted an ordinary man’s endowment. 


‘If this book had appeared fifteen, or even ten 
years ago, its statements would have been disputed 
and its publication deplored. Even ten years ago 
the whole subject was regarded as unfit for the 
ears of any save specialists. All instruction for 
the general community was deprecated. A public 
meeting to consider it would have been regarded 
by most persons as wholly indefensible. So 
shocking to respectable people was the topic held 
to be, and so dangerously fascinating and sugges- 
tive to others, that the less that was said about it 
the better.’ 

That is all true, as the authors say. But now 
all that is altered, as they go on to say. It isa 
book about sexual relations. Its title is Purity 
and Racial Health (Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net). 
The authors are K. L. Lofthouse and W. F. Loft- 
house, M.A. And it may be quite unreservedly 
commended for reading and reflexion. What a 
state of morals and misery it discloses. And the 
remedy is not easily found. It is found fully only 
in the determination to follow Christ and induce 
others to follow. 

We shall be pardoned for referring specially to 
one matter. We had better quote the authors’ 
concluding words on it: 

‘Over and over again in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases the direct 
connexion of alcohol with the immense prevalence 
of the disease is emphasized. Drink lowers the 
barriers raised by innate modesty. During the 
war many medical officers in home camps remarked 
on.the fact that had become plain to other careful 
observers, that most recruits ran little danger of 
becoming infected with disease until they were 
“exalted” by drink. It engenders the atmosphere 
in which lewd talk flourishes and sin is easy. It 
encourages the germs of one of the most fatal . 
illnesses from which men and women can suffer. 
It breeds unwholesome, physically and mentally 
crippled children. Yet on this arch-enemy of all 
that wisdom and statesmanship can do to benefit 
human kind, we are spending annually one-sixth 


1¢Dr. Douglas White told the Commission on Venereal 
Diseases that about 80 per cent. of venereal patients con- 
fessed that they were under the influence of alcohol when 
they acquired the infection.’—8th Norman Kerr Memorial 
Lectures (Dr. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E., 1919). 
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of the whole sum that the war cost us in 1918. 
It reads like some monstrous jest; but it is the 
plain and undeniable truth. 

‘The public is strangely apathetic. But it is 
difficult to see how any Christian can remain 
indifferent to the question. Any woman who has to 
do with working girls, or any man who knows either 
his own club or the inside of a public-house, must 
feel that only one attitude to the whole trade is 
possible, determined opposition. Least of all will 
the friend of social purity be able to tolerate it. 
To him, as to others, the “trade” exists to foster 
a dangerous self-indulgence. But to him the 
dangers of that self-indulgence are peculiarly 
formidable. He does not suppose that every glass 
of beer or wine will destroy a man’s self-control ; 
but he does know that the sexual impulses are 
strengthened ; that the brain-centres necessary to 
the ‘‘ wide-circuiting ” of impulses are dulled; that 
the powers of repression and inhibition are con- 
sequently depressed ; that the mind is peculiarly 
“suggestible” to incitements to sexual pleasure ; 
that the desire for drink will very often lead to 
company where those incitements are specially 
frequent and bold; and if, in addition to this, 
disease is contracted, a possibility to which he will 
be likely to pay very little attention when under 
the influence of drink, indulgence in alcohol will 
give the poisonous germs the best chance of 
fastening upon his body and making their way 
within it. Every social reform accomplished is a 
service to the cause of purity. No service is more 
direct than the spread of Temperance.’ 


Utilitarianism is not dead. It has migrated to 
the United States of America and become religious. 
Mr. Roger W. Babson, President of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, is its Bentham. Leligion 
and Business (Funk & Wagnalls; ros. 6d.) is its 
Bible. ‘Years ago, in most of our churches 
heaven was held up as a reward and hell as a 
punishment. To-day, when attending church, one 
hears little of this doctrine. If the old “heaven 
and hell” doctrine is to be given up, it is very 
necessary that we offer to the people some sub- 
stantial inducement for living differently. The 
church must soon return to the original utilitarian 
teachings of Jesus. Statistics will convince any 
one that these are morally, scientifically, and 
psychologically sound.’ The new utilitarianism 
takes account of quality of pleasure as well as of 


quantity, which shows that it is no newer than 


* John Stuart Mill. For our part we shall still hold 


by the hope that ‘there is laid up for us a crown 
of righteousness.’ 

It is a sign of some significance that such a 
book as Zhe Old Testament in the Life of Today 
is published by such a firm as that of the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company (14s.). The author, the Rev. 
John Rice, A.M., D.D., LL.D., is Professor of Old 
Testament Interpretation in Southern Methodist 
University, U.S.A., and he is a critic of no mean 
ability or enterprise. Of Deuteronomy he says: 
‘That this book comes out of this period [the time 
of Manasseh] is indicated not only by the back- 
ground reflected in the book but also by the 
contents of the book itself.. The prophetic teach- 
ing presupposes a relatively advanced stage of 
religious thinking far on the way toward Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. The legislation lies midway between 
JE, upon which it is very largely based, and P, 
more than a century later. The purpose of 
the writer or writers is not history primarily, nor 
law, but.the enforcement of spiritual ideals in the 
whole life of the people.’ 

But the author’s aim is not to teach the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament. It is to show 
the worth of the Old Testament for religious and 
moral attainment. Of this very Book of Deuter- 
onomy he says: ‘The deeper motives of life are 
here set forth with marvellous power. The initial 
moral momentum comes of the fact that God loves 
us. Over and over again the author pleads what 
God has done for Israel as a reason for their 
response. Hosea for the first time among men 
had felt and dared to preach the love of God for 
His people and now more than a hundred years 
after we find another book palpitating with the 
same moving appeal. Because of that great fact 
love to Him and love to our fellow-men is not 
only our duty but our privilege. It is true that 
the ethics of Deuteronomy are not perfect. Little 
regard is given to the outsider until he establishes 
some relation within Israel, and one might easily 
pick a flaw, even in their internal ethics ; but when 
all that is said, we still have love to God and 
neighbour, the great controlling motives of the 
Sermon on the Mount, set forth here more than 
half a millennium before.’ 


How many of us remember as we read the Old 
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Testament that the poetry in it is poetry? If we 
read the Psalms in the Revised Version we cannot 
help remembering. But even then what difference 
does it make to us? Let us understand what 
poetry does and is. Let us read so easy intelligible 
and accurate a book as Zhe Realm of Poetry 
(Harrap; 5s. net). It has been written by a 
Jesuit, but we need not repeat the old tag simeo 
Danaos. It is as inoffensively written as if 
Melanchthon himself had written it, and as in- 
structively. The author is the Rev. Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J. 

In the section entitled ‘ Learning to love Poetry,’ 
Mr. Brown mentions three matters that should be 
looked into if we are to get the good of a poem— 
the author’s environment, his personality, and his 
medium. On personality: ‘Our deeper apprecia- 
tion of Shelley’s poetry will surely depend upon 
whether ‘we have, in the main, taken sides with 
Coventry Patmore (and all the appearances) against 
the moral value of his character, or with Browning 
and Francis Thompson in its defence. And so of 
the rest.’ Under medium we are warned against 
the ‘ endless patter of theorizers about “‘ tendencies,” 
“influences,” “‘ revivals,” and “revolts” in litera- 
ture: numberless abstractions in “ism” have been 
thrust between us and the simple personality of 
the great writers—Coleridge’s romantic super- 
naturalism, Shelley’s atheistic spiritualism, natural- 
ism and romanticism, humanism and realism, and 
all the “loads of learned lumber” with which the 
unhappy literary novice is made to cram his brain, 
that he may therewithal in days to come cover the 
nakedness of his ignorance.’ 


A strong plea for a non-national conception of 
Christianity—a conception that shall embrace all 
the nations of the earth—is made by E. H. 
F. Campbell, M.A., Succentor of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, in Christianity and Inter- 
national Morality (Cambridge: Heffer; 3s. net). 
The plea is based upon history and backed by the 
genius of Christianity. You are a poor Christian 
if you are only a British Christian. History con- 
founds you and will confound. 


The Rev. P. C.-T. Crick, Fellow and Dean of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and Bishop-elect of 
Rockhampton, Queensland, was a chaplain in the 
war and made good use of his opportunity. The 
chief use he made of it was to alter his own 


attitude to life. He came into close touch with 
men, many men, who were worth knowing, for they 
were fit for any enterprise, but who had no interest 
in the Church. So he turned to look again at the 
Church. And then he wrote this book. It is 
called Zhe Voztce of the Layman and the Church of 
the Future (Cambridge: Heffer ; 3s. net). The first 
half insists upon breaking down ‘the divergence of 
interest that exists between clergy and laity,’ and 
the second half shows what the Church may be if 
she laicizes herself sufficiently. Will the Church 
listen? She has never listened to this particular 
voice before, though she has often heard it. 


Though the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan calls his new 
book Prayers for Church and Nation (Longmans ; 
38. net), it contains, besides brief prayers, passages 
of Scripture for meditation and topics for fuller 
thought and greater instruction. The topics are 
Pain, Patience, Sacrifice, Prayer, Quietness, Cour- 
age, Hope, and the Dead. On all these topics there 
are quotations, well chosen and ready for use. 


Dr. John Neville Figgis delivered a course of 
lectures on Zhe Political Aspects of S. Augustine’s 
‘ City of God.’ One of his last acts was to prepare 
the lectures for press. They are now published 
(Longmans; 7s. 6d. net). It was his way to read 
up thoroughly on his subject and then pass beyond 
his authorities both in knowledge and in imagina- 
tion. His knowledge he used to refrain from 
settling questions— ‘premature burial,’ in Dr. 
Sanday’s words. His imagination opened up new 
avenues of investigation. 

What zas the City of God in Augustine’s mind? 
‘The Civitas Dez in its strict sense is not the 
Visible Church. It is the communio sanctorum, 
the body of the elect, many of whom are to be 
found in pre-Christian times or in heathen peoples 
—while from this body many among the baptized 
will be excluded. This communio sanctorum is the 
true recipient of the promises to David and of the 
gifts of eternal peace and beatitude, those promises 
which Augustine sets forth with moving eloquence 
in Book XX. The Visible Militant Church is 
never more than a part of either—nor does it 
ever attain. Its peace and beatitude are in hope. 
It is always zm via. It is but the symbolic 
and inadequate representative of the Cvvitas 
Det, but it uses the peace provided by the earthly 
State.’ 
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The new number of the Bulletin of the John 


kylands Library, Manchester (Longmans ; 4S.), is, 


good value for the money. It contains an article 
of forty-six pages by Professor T. F. Tout on ‘The 
Captivity and Death of Edward Carnarvon,’ an 
essay by Dr. C. H. Herford on ‘ Recent Tendencies 
in European Poetry,’ a paper by Dr. B. P. Grenfell 
on ‘The Present Position of Papyrology,’ an 
inquiry by Dr. Rendel Harris into the connexion 
between Celsus and Aristides, and an answer to 
Dr. J. H. Bernard’s criticism of’ the recent edition 
of the Odes of Solomon by Dr. Alphonse Mingana. 
There are other contributions of more ‘library’ 
interest. In his handling of Celsus, Dr. Rendel 
Harris is in his best vein, as this will show: 

‘It is interesting to observe how careful Celsus 
is to confute the emphatic and repeated statements 
of his adversary: and since Aristides has the trick 
of saying things several times over, like a counsel 
addressing a jury, Celsus feels bound to take him 
on his repetitions. Most of his references to the 
making of the world for the sake of man are given 
by.Origen in his fourth book, to the effect that the 
world was no more made for man than for brute 
beasts, or for plants or shrubs, ants and bees, lions 
and dolphins. He laughs zoologically and botani- 
cally, he will even set the sun, moon, and stars 
laughing at the pigmy pride of man. The world 
is not anthropocentric for Celsus, any more than 
it is melittocentric or even heliocentric. On the 
surface of the argument the Epicurean wins easily, 
but surface arguments are in two dimensions, the 
true philosopher has to work in three.’ 


In his edition of Zhe Sonnets of Milton (Macle- 
hose; 7s. 6d. net), Mr. John S. Smart, M.A., 
D.Litt., gives us first an introduction to the history 
of the sonnet, next a defence of Milton’s special 
form of the sonnet, and then the text of each of 
the sonnets with interpretative notes. And it all 
makes a book which will be a delight to the reader 
of books and a still greater delight to the lover of 
Milton. For Dr. Smart vindicates Milton himself. 
It is Johnson that is the calumniator. ‘A traditional 
and familiar view of Milton shows him as a gloomy 
recluse, without geniality and difficult of approach. 
This idea is the creation of Dr. Johnson more than 
of any other writer ; and was reached by a priori 
notions of what a man holding his political beliefs 
might be supposed to be in private life. The 
“surly Republican” who rebelled against his king 


would not reserve his surliness for politics alone. 
Such a priori methods are misleading. The details 
of Milton’s biography, the statements of those who 
knew him, his poems and letters themselves, do 
not confirm Johnson’s portrait. They show a man 


of cheerful instincts, open and accessible, courteous | 


and humane.’ 

The notes are accurate, up to date, and thoroughly 
good reading. Take this note on the last line of 
the sonnet on his blindness : 

‘« They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
The comparison is between angels who serve God 
in heaven, and bear his errands throughout the 
world, and devout men upon earth who approve 
themselves in the sight of God only by the humble 
and submissive acceptance of his decrees, and by 
waiting with quiet endurance for the fulfilment of 
his purposes. In many passages of the Old and 
New Testament the word watt has the sig/ificance 
here given to it by Milton. ‘Wait on the Lord ; 
be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine 
heart; wait, I say, on the Lord,” Psalm xxvii. 14. 
‘“Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him,” 
Psalm xxxvil. 7. ‘Our eyes wait upon the Lord 
our God, until that he have mercy upon us,” 
Psalm cxxiii. 2. “O Lord, be gracious unto us; 
we have waited for thee,” /sazak xxxill. 2. ‘And 
the Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, 
and into the patient waiting for Christ,” 2 Z%essa- 
lonians ill. 5.’ 


For the Sunday School Library choose biography. 
Messrs. Marshall Brothers have a series called 
‘The Empire Missionary Series. Mr. J. Din- 
woodie writes the life of Mackay of Uganda and 
of General Gordon, and Mr. A. K. Sharp gathers 
into one volume, called Heralds of the Dawn, the 
lives of David Livingstone, James Chalmers, Mary 
Slessor, and Ann Hasseltine Judson (each 2s. 6d.). 


The Rev. A. R. Whitham, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, has prepared an edition of Zhe 
Acts of the Apostles for Messrs. Rivingtons’ ‘New 
Testament for Schools’ (2 vols., 2s. 6d. each). 
The annotating is not overdone, and when a note 
is given it is full enough to lead to some thinking 
on the student’s part; it never saves him from 
that exercise. 


The Rev. Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D., 
Newburg Professor of Biblical Theology and Biblical 
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Archeology, Xenia Theological Seminary, Univer- 
sity City, at St. Louis, Missouri; Archzeological 
Editor of the Swzday School Times; Associate 
Editor of Bzbliotheca Sacra, still believes that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. In his 
new book, Zhe Problem of the Pentateuch (Scott ; 
8s. net), he relies mainly upon the Egyptian words 
that are found in the Pentateuch, especially in 
Exodus. He says: ‘There are peculiar words, 
phrases and narratives, some in the Hebrew of the 
Pentateuch, some in the Egyptian of the inscrip- 
tions, which betray such relation between the 
Hebrew of the Pentateuch and the Egyptian of 
the inscriptions of the age of the Exodus, and 
such mutual influence of one language upon the 
other, as to certify both the books of the Penta- 
teuch and these Egyptian inscriptions of Exodus 
times to the same period under the influence of 
the same customs and events.’ Take two of his 
examples: ‘Walls, Egyptian “‘andu,” are mentioned 
as along the eastern frontier of Egypt for which, 
indeed, the desert in that part of it was named, in 
Hebrew Shur, ze. “walls.” These “ walls” were 
unknown in the later period of Egypt’s history, 
when it is claimed by some that the Pentateuch 
was written, belong, in fact, only to the period 
claimed for them in the Pentateuch. It is hardly 
_ believable that they could have been thus correctly 
referred to by late writers. ‘‘ Abomination,” also, 
' as applied to shepherds in the Pentateuch had no 
place in Egyptian life in the later times to which 
the Pentateuch is by some attributed. At the 
time of the Exodus, however, ‘‘andu,” walls, are 
of frequent mention in the Egyptian inscriptions, 
as on this eastern frontier, and “aaz,” ‘‘abomina- 
tion,” together with other equally appropriate 
epithets, were so persistently used to denote the 
Hyksos kings, the patrons of the Israelites at their 
entrance into Egypt, that, to this day, it has never 
been found possible to learn the ethnic name of 
these foreign oppressors of Egypt. This word “aat” 
passes out of use in this application of it in later 
times. The period of the Exodus is thus the only 
time when writers would naturally use these two 
words, “walls,” and “abomination,” and the only 
time when we may rightly expect them to be known.’ 
There are many other arguments, but the lin- 
guistic argument is the strongest of them all. 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll has written an Intro- 
duction to Crashie Howe, sketches of life in an 


upland, south-country parish in Scotland, written 
by the late Bertram Smith (Simpkin; 6s. net). 
The writing is that of a practised literary hand 
and the parish has been immortalized. ‘When the 
Belgians came’ is full of fun. The Crashie Howe 
folk were as hospitable as Arabs ; they went so far 
in compliment as to endeavour to learn the Belgian 
refugees’ language. ‘Tibbie became so engrossed 
in the study that she even perverted for a time her 
native speech, and when I found her and Madame 
Bogaerts chatting together one day she looked up 


and addressed me also in the new jafois. ‘‘She’s 
worrit aboot her brither that’s wounded. I tellt 
her I wad frag ye ta screeven a breef.” I gathered 


that by that she meant she would ask me to write 
a letter.’ 


The Life of Otto, Apostle of Pomerania, 1060- 
1139, by Ebo and Herbordus, has been translated 
into English by Canon Charles H. Robinson, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d. net). In his Introduction, 
Canon Robinson tells us all we need to know, 
practically all that is known, of the biographers of 
Otto; and, further, he estimates the value of the 
work which Otto did. The estimate is sound, 
though it is not high. Four reasons are given for 
Otto’s failure to make Christianity the religion of 
the Pomeranians. They are worth recording. 
First, he appealed to the people by a display of 
personal wealth. Next, he began with the upper 
and better educated classes. Then he baptized 
without instruction. And, lastly, he made no 
serious effort to train a native ministry. 

Yet Otto’s life is worth reading. With all his failure 
he worked wonders—not physical miracles only, 
but more wonderful wonders of the spirit. And in 
Canon Robinson’s most competent hands, Ebo and 
Herbordus become deeply interesting biographers. 


A series of Handbooks are under preparation 
by the Foreign Office. One of them is entitled 
Mohammedan History (A.M. Stationery Office). 
It contains three essays: (1) ‘The Rise of Islam 
and the Pan-Islamic Movement’; (2) ‘The Rise 
of the Turks and the Pan-Turanian Movement’ ; 
(3) ‘Islam in India and Africa.’ No author’s 
name appears, but each essay is well written and 
reliable. 


Miss Alice Gardner has written a singularly in- 
offensive and yet singularly helpful book on the 
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Sacraments and the Sacramental. She calls it a 
History of Sacrament in Relation to Thought and 
Progress (Williams & Norgate; 6s. net). Her gifts 
are a sincere belief in the value of the sacramental 
in life, and an equally sincere and unaffected belief 
in the value of that love which thinketh no evil. 
These two gifts, with felicity of expression, are 
enough. As to the future and the prospects of 
union, she places her hope in common participa- 
tion in Holy Communion. ‘Our standard of 
preaching — from Anglican and Nonconformist 
pulpits alike—is not so high that we can afford 
to lose any chance of bringing fresh light and 
thought to any congregation by the presence of 
some teacher who has the power and the means. 


Yet we do not gain much sense of fellowship with 
a congregation by sitting occasionally at the feet of 
their pastor, with whose views we may or may not 
agree. Kneeling with others before the Altar is a 
very different thing. In fact, where earnest people 
of various denominations meet for consultation and 
prayer for distinctly Christian objects, they find it 
sometimes galling as well as unreasonable that 
they are not able to communicate together, even 
at the altar of an English church. That is, I 
believe, especially the case with the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, among whom, as a /7s-ad/er, unity 
of time is taken in compensation for unity of place, 
the old Nonconformist dislike of early communion 
being thrown to the winds.’ 


The Spirit of Early Audaism. 


By Proressor JoHN E. McFapyen, D.D., UnireEp FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLasGow. 


Dominant Motive of Post-Exilic Activity. 


Ler us now see if there is any discoverable 
unity amid all this variety. Consider first the 
task which the returned exiles had to face: 
it was nothing less than the reconstruction of 
their shattered life. They returned from Babylon 
with Deutero-Isaiah’s words of high hope and 
promise ringing in their ears and in their hearts. 
Weeping had endured for a long black night, but 
joy was to return in the morning. The Creator 
of the ends of the earth, who had brought them 
home, was neither faint nor weary. They had 
waited for Jehovah, and they had been comforted 
with the assurance that they would renew their 
strength, mounting up with wings as eagles, 
running without weariness, walking without faint- 
ness (Is 40%). The waste places were to be 
rebuilt and the Temple re-erected (44°68), Their 
imagination kindled at the thought of their beloved 
Zion and at the glory that was to be hers in the 
near future. Nowhere is more beautiful expression 
given to these glowing hopes than in the fine 
picture in 4918?! of mother Zion welcoming back, 
with wonder in her eyes, the multitude of her 
children who had been scattered in the far-off 
land. 
That was the dream: what was the reality? 
The small Book of Haggai reveals it in all its 
desolating pathos. The tragic disillusion, after 


eighteen years’ struggle with the most adverse of 
circumstances in the home land, is poignantly ex- 
pressed in the simple words: ‘ Ye looked for much, 
and behold! little’ (Hag 1°). A blight lay upon 
everything—their land, their grain, their wine, their 
oil, their men, their cattle—upon all their efforts 
and all their hopes (114). They suffered from 
drought, bad trade, unemployment, opposition: 
‘there was no hire for man, nor any hire for beast ; 
neither was there any peace to him that went out 
or came in, because of the adversary, for I set all 
men every one against his neighbour’ (Zec 81°). 
There were enemies without and strife within: 
neighbouring peoples bent on harassing the little 
struggling community, and ill-feeling and discord 
among her own members. That was the situation 
to which Haggai and Zechariah addressed them- 
selves. Their task, like ours, was that of recon- 
structing their dilapidated world: and in one sense 
the whole effort of the early post-exilic period was 
to assert or re-assert thetr national individuality, 
which, of course, was pre-eminently and all but 
exclusively a religious individuality. It is this 
that explains the manifold activities of statesmen, 
prophets, priests, and wise men—of Nehemiah, of 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and _ Trito-Isaiah 
(chs. 56-66), of Ezra, and of the men who edited 
the Book of Proverbs: it is this that explains the 
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revival of the Temple in the earlier period and the 
creation of the synagogue in the later. 

More than most nations the Jew has been con- 
scious of his uniqueness, and vastly more than 
most nations has his development been governed 
by a single idea. Always their God had been 
their glory. As Julia Wedgwood has said, no 
other race ‘has left on the ear of humanity so 
definite an impression of a single voice.’ The 
sense of Israel’s uniqueness runs throughout her 
literature from first to last: it is as old as the 
oracle of Balaam, ‘Lo! it is a people that dwelleth 
alone, and shall not be reckoned among the 
nations’ (Nu 23°), and it receives, as we have seen, 
fanatical expression in the very late Book of Esther 
(8!7 91). Other nations, too, have had their indi- 
viduality and their mission, but the Jew expressed 
his individuality and pursued his mission with a 
sustained and deliberate consciousness which is 
without parallel. Every agency and _ institution 
was made to converge upon that end. 

Indeed, the whole of Hebrew development, at 
least as represented by its greatest personalities, 
may be regarded as a struggle against alien spirit- 
ual forces which threatened to imperil its own dis- 
tinctive genius. Hebrew life, like Christian (cf. 
Eph 61%), was a perpetual warfare. The type of 
life and religion which the’ Hebrew felt himself 
divinely called to realize and to present to the 
world was unceasingly imperilled, now in this way, 
now in that. In early times the Canaanites were 
the assailing force, later it was the syncretistic 
worship encouraged by kings like Ahab (1 K 16%), 
Ahaz (2 K 1618), or Manasseh (2 K 215%); there 
was the ever-present menace of idolatry which per- 
sisted even during the exile (Ezk 20%) ; after the 
return there were the assaults of Samaritans, 
Arabians, Ammonites, and Philistines; and in the 
second century B.c. there was the most cruel and 
organized assault of all from the side of Grzeco- 
Syrian civilization. Against all this the Jew—and 
most deliberately in post-exilic times—sought to 
assert his national individuality. This is the 
secret of the unity in a literature of so much 
diversity. 

It cannot be denied that sometimes—in such a 
book as Esther, for example—the assertion takes 
a peculiarly unlovely and indeed repulsive form ; 
but it ought not to be forgotten that behind the 
form is a flaming jealousy for the fortunes of a 
people which is conscious of having a very precious 


deposit committed to its care. In this way, too, 
we can readily account for the rigour of an Ezra or 
the vehemence of a Nehemiah. These men felt 
that religion itself was at stake, and it was for 
religion that the Hebrew had been sent into the 
world. The key to their conduct in insisting upon 
divorce of the foreign women lies in the simple 
phrase of Malachi (2!) which describes such a 
woman as ‘the daughter of a foreign god.’ Jezebel 
cannot come into Israel without bringing her 
Phcenician worship with her. The vigorous scene 
in Neh 13”, already alluded to, points the same 
moral. The thing that prompts Nehemiah to beat 
the Jews who had married women from the sister 
peoples and to pluck off their hair is that ‘their 
children spoke half in the speech of Ashdod, and 
they could not speak in the Jews’ language, but 
according to the language of each people’ (134). 
To the devout Nehemiah bad Hebrew was an 
evil omen. The children’s chatter in the streets 
suggested mongrel influences which could only 
end by destroying the purity of Hebrew religion, 
the Hebrew’s only justification for existence, and 
thus shattering his mission to the world. 

The Old Testament, read rightly, is one long 
protest, conscious or latent, from the beginning to 
the end. The religious distinctiveness of Israel, 
imperilled by war, trade and commerce, inter- 
marriage, persecution, intercourse with idolatrous 
nations or subjection to idolatrous conquerors, 
is being continually defended in every variety of 
way. Numberless passages in the Old Testament, 
when we understand their historical implications, 
can be most luminously described as anti- 
Canaanite, anti-Assyrian, anti-Babylonian, or anti- 
Greeco-Syrian. This does not mean, of course, 
that the Old Testament learnt nothing from the 
types of civilization which it attacked. In point 
of fact, it has a remarkably absorbent genius, and 
it learnt from them all, adapting, assimilating, and 
transforming. But that is another story. Here 
we are concerned with the aspect of protest. 
Some even of the most innocent assertions of the 
Old Testament have, for the historical student, a 
definitely polemical flavour: there is far more 
‘fight’ in them than the ordinary reader imagines. 
The first chapter of Genesis, for example, is 
thoroughly anti-Babylonian. The Creation story, 
like the Flood story, is throughout an implicit 
criticism of the old heathen tales, and a deliberate 
elimination or transformation of such moral and 
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religious qualities as were intolerable to the purer 
and austerer genius of the Hebrew religion. Take 
so simple a sentence as, ‘God made the two 
great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and 
the lesser light to rule the night: (He made) the 
stars also.’ That is anti-Babylonian: it is a blow 
struck at the heart of the old mythologies which 
worshipped ‘the host of heaven,’ regarding the 
heavenly bodies as divine—a literary blow like 
that other blow dealt by Josiah to the priests and 
paraphernalia of sun, moon, and star-worship (2 K 
23°-11), Nay, it is more ; as against the polytheism 
and the divided universe of Babylon, it involves 
the great conception of a universe which is truly 
one, under the control of a single sovereign Will 
which made and directs them. ‘Ae made them, 
and “He set them in the sky.’ So far from being 
_ gods, they are only lamps. If that is not criticism, 
what would be? It: is only missed because it is 
so subtle. 

The Book of Daniel is another protest, obvious 
enough to one who reads it alongside of the First 
Book of the Maccabees. The faithful Jewish 
people, with their religion and their sacred books, 
were being assailed with unparalleled fury by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Much that was attractive 
in Hellenic civilization, as well as much that was 
repulsive, was being thrust upon them ; and the 
Book of Daniel is the answer. Alike against the 
allurements and the persecutions of a pagan civiliza- 
tion it asserts the Hebrew religion with its austerity, 
its horror of idolatry, its gifts of comfort and 
strength and courage and hope; it counsels the 
sufferers to be patient but a little longer (121%) and 
soon will come that Kingdom of God which shall 
know no end. The protest against contemporary 
pagan religion in Dn 1 is implicit, as in Gn 1, but 
it is as unmistakable. Daniel’s refusal to partake 
of the king’s food was well calculated to encourage 
men who had been put to the torture for declining 
to eat swine’s flesh. 

This assertion of national individuality in the face 
of the ever-present, if ever-changing, forces by which 
it was menaced or assailed, is the dominating im- 
pulse of the post-exilic age, directing the national 
energies of the Jews with a consciousness and a 
deliberation which is without parallel elsewhere ; 
it shapes the ambitions and the policies of the 
leaders and the institutions of the people. It 
appears in operation very early in the flat rejection by 
Zerubbabel of the Samaritan offer to participate in 


the rebuilding of the Temple (Ezr 41%). The 
Samaritans plead with some justification, ‘Let us 
build with you; for we seek your God, as ye do; 
and we sacrifice unto him since the days of Esar- 
haddon king of Assyria, who brought us up hither. 
But Zerubbabel, who cannot forget the mongrel 
origin of the Samaritans, bluntly retorts, ‘Ye have 
nothing to. do with us in building a house unto 
our God.’ It is the same sense of the peril, from 
alien intrusion, to all that the Hebrew people 
stands for that explains the feverish energy with 
which Nehemiah on his return from Persia, hastens 
on the completion of the walls round about 
Jerusalem (Neh 4-6). At first but a heap of ruins 
which elicited only the scorn of Tobiah (4%), 
they were completed in the incredibly short space 
of fifty-two days (6!%). Nehemiah, as truly as 
Ezekiel or Ezra, was one of the founders of 
Judaism, and his walls were a spiritual contribu- 
tion to it. They were the barrier behind which 
the spiritual forces could develop, and without 
which anything might happen. For good, as well 
as for evil, the Jew shut himself off, and de- 
liberately planned to lead his distinctive life. 


(i.) THE CHURCH. 


This life was encouraged and developed in 
several ways—by the Church and the priesthood, 
by prophets, by sacred books, by wise men, and 
later—though this bulks hardly at all in the Old 
Testament (cf. Ps 748)—by the synagogue. The 
words ‘priest’ and ‘church’ are writ large over all 
post-exilic literature. Theirs are the supreme 
interests, not only in the quasi-historical legislation 
of the Pentateuch, but equally in definitely 
historical books like Chronicles and Ezra and in 
the activities of the prophets. In contrast to the 
intensely ethical spirit of the pre-exilic Amos, 
nothing can be more significant than the ecclesi- 
astical temper of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
whose messages to a large extent turn upon the 
Temple and upon ritual obligation. With some 
justice it might be said of them, as has been said 
of Ezekiel, that they were priests disguised in 
prophet’s robes, But all this only goes to show 
the enormous importance of the Church for the 
post-exilic period. Much of the precious in- 
heritance of the past and all that was distinctive 
of the people was gathered round the formal 
observances of religion; and it was by this in- 
stitution and by these observances that the Jews 
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made their protest and defended their sacred 
deposit, against the insidious paganism that en- 
circled them. 


(il.) PROPHETS. 


The prophets, too, as we see, played their part, 
but it was not the old part. Gone is the torrent of 
ethical passion which lashed audiences into fury 
and brought the prophets themselves in peril of 
their lives. They are efigonoi, separated by a 
vast gulf from the days of the great prophetic 
fathers, and finally they disappear altogether ; 
when the crisis is sorest not a prophetic voice is 
heard (Ps 74°, 1 Mac 4% 927 1441). Where the 
priest holds sway, originality is stifled. As it was 
in the days of our Lord, whom men mistook for 
a resuscitated ‘John the Baptist, or Elijah, or 
Jeremiah, or one of the (dead) prophets’ (Mt 1614), 
because they had not daring enough to believe 
that God could create a new mighty personality, 
so it was in the days of Malachi (45), when the 
best that was hoped for was the reappearance on 
earth of the great Elijah. But prophecy, such as 
it was, ministered to a need, and went to strengthen 
the volume of protest against alien spiritual in- 
fluences within and without the chosen people. 
The prophet would appeal to whatever enthusiasm 
and sense of unconventional approach to God was 
left in the people, just as the law would appeal to 
the more conventionally pious, and the wise man 
to the ordinary person on the level of his secular 
life. 


(ili.) SCRIPTURE. 


Unquestionably, however, Judaism found one of 
her great bulwarks in her sacred books. Deu- 
teronomy started Israel upon the path by which 
she became ‘the people of the book’; and the 
sorrow-stricken exiles were driven by the love of 
their country’s past and their passionate belief in 
her future to gather up and put together and edit 
the now more than ever precious relics of ancient 
song and history and prophecy and law. Con- 
sidering that some of those earlier tales, though they 
must have offended the mature religious sense of 
the later priestly editors, were not by them 
summarily dismissed, we may perhaps assume that 
they were already securely lodged in the conscious- 
ness of the people, probably in what we should 
now call ‘canonical’ form. In any case it is 
evident that the Book early began to play an 


important part in nursing and developing the dis- 
tinctive life of Judaism. It was a significant— 
some would say an ominous—day for Hebrew 
religion when Ezra ‘the scribe’ appeared with 
‘the law of God in his hand’ (Ezr 714). The 
vivid description in Neh 8 of the festival at 
which, for a week, the law was daily read and 
expounded, marks a new epoch in the history of 
the Jews. The impulse given by the exile to the 
collection of their sacred literature did not die 
down till all the books that had sustained the life 
of the Church were securely gathered into one 
great final collection. The steps of the process 
can be traced: by the year 4oo B.c. the Pentateuch 
was practically ‘canonical,’ by 200 B.c, the pro- 
phetical and the prophetico-historical books, and 
by too Bc. all the others. It was a sound instinct 
—though not without its grave perils, as subsequent 
history has shown—that threw the Jew with ever- 
increasing passion upon his sacred books. In 
them was life, more particularly 47s life, the life 
which he was to incarnate and with which he 
was to challenge and confront the world. And it 
was a sound instinct that prompted Antiochus 
Epiphanes to aim at their destruction. He could 
not have dealt the spirit of Jewish nationality a 
deadlier blow. His Syrian soldiers ‘rent in pieces 
the books of the law which they found, and set 
them on fire. And wheresoever was found with 
any a book of the covenant, and if any consented 
to the law, the king’s sentence delivered him to 
death’ (r Mac 155), But, as Ryle says (Zhe 
Canon of the Old Testament, p. 135), ‘the blow of 
the persecutor ensured the preservation of the 
Sacred Books.’ The more powerfully their national 
and religious life was assailed, the more tenaciously 
did the Hebrews cling to their sacred books as the 
guardian and nurse of that life. All the facts go 
to show that it was the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans that finally led the Jewish 
Rabbis to determine once and for all, by 
official pronouncement, the limits of the Hebrew 
Canon. When they had lost their independ- 
ence, their country, their temple, their material 
all, they rallied their national life round the 
Scriptures ; and it has proved as indestructible as 
they. 


(iv.) THE WisE MEN. 


The synagogue, the appeal of whose services 
was spiritual, not spectacular, must also have been 
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a great support to Jewish religion on its non- 
ritual side; but, as it is scarcely alluded to in the 
Old Testament, we shall here pass over it and 
conclude by pointing out the place of the Wisdom 
literature and of the wise men in the strengthening of 
that which was distinctive of Hebrew religious and 
national life. Some of that literature is very 
daring, like Job and Ecclesiastes. These books 
are—like the Old Testament generally, as we have 
tried to show—protests: this time not a protest 
against degrading external influences, but against 
shallow and conventional attitudes of piety within 
Israel herself, a protest against a too facile faith 
which ignores facts. The Book of Proverbs, how- 
ever, which is more dispassionate, and more 
moralistic than religious in the narrow sense, meets 
the average man on the ordinary levels of his 
secular life. But can this book of apophthegms, 
most shrewd, some witty, some commonplace, be 
in any sense regarded as a protest against some anti- 
Hebrew view of life? There are brilliant passages, 
like the notable description in the eighth chapter, 
and especially vv.2?%1, which make one feel how 
solemn and wonderful a thing Wisdom was to the 
profounder Hebrew mind. But what of the book 
as a whole? Does it encourage the good Jew to 
cherish his own religion against the seduction of 
other appeals P 

Yes, this book, too, is a protest—a protest 
against the subtle and all-pervading spirit of the 
time when the wise men were teaching in their 
casual and unprofessional way: it was the spirit of 
Hellenism. Mr. W. A. L. Elmslie has put this 
with remarkable power and lucidity in his fine 
Studies in Life from Jewish Proverbs (pp. 98 f.). 
‘ Hellenism,’ he says, ‘was swiftly becoming the 
very atmosphere men breathed. Certainly its 
manifold allurements were only too visibly and 
temptingly displayed before the eyes of the young 
and ambitious in Jerusalem. And yet Hellenism 
had met its match in the strange city of Zion. 
Greek met Jew, and in the struggle the Wise-men 
of Israel played no insignificant part. For they 
marshalled and moulded their proverbs till they 
represented the Wisdom of Israel set over against 
the worldly-wisdom of Greece. They counselled a 
way of life which was not the seductive Greek way. 
They sturdily opposed another doctrine to the 
fashionable immorality of Hellenism with its over- 
whelming prestige and its ostensible success. For 
several generations the attack of the new civiliza- 


tion came by way of peaceful penetration, which 
was perhaps harder to resist than open enmity, 
since nobody could deny the good in Hellenism, 
its beauty, and its cleverness, if only it had been 
pure in heart. Later... the campaign was to be 
conducted with all the devices of reckless and 
inhuman violence. Hebraism against Hellenism ! 
All Egypt, Syria, and Persia had made scarcely an 
effort to resist the spell of the new learning and 
the new ways. At first sight, then, how unequal 
the contest! A stiff moralism preaching against 
the pleasures of sin to hot-blooded, able, and 
ambitious men. A clique of obscurantists arrayed 
not against a kingdom or an empire but against 
a magnificent world-conquering civilization. The 
Jews maintain their ground? Impossible! No, 
not wholly so; for this battle . . . was ultimately 
spiritual; and because the Jews held a conception 
of the nature and destiny of man deeper, truer, than 
even the Greeks had found, Hebraism in the end 
proved stronger than Hellenism with all its genius 
and all its works.’ To this end the Proverbs, for 
all their seeming pedestrianism and simplicity, 
made a contribution of inestimable worth, because 
they insisted with unceasing iteration that there is 
no true wisdom apart from the fear of the Lord. 
Virtue is safe only when it grows upon the soil of 
a religion which has austerity at the heart of 
it, and the brilliant philosophies which deny 
this only illuminate the road that leadeth to 
destruction, 

So it may be roundly said that the whole of 
post-exilic life and literature is organized round a 
protest. Was there ever a literature in which the 
presence of an enemy is so pervasively felt as it is 
in the Old Testament? Sometimes within Israel 
and sometimes without, but always he is there; he 
haunts the music of even the quietest Psalms (23°). 
Israel’s life is always being assailed by forces, 
material or spiritual or both—by Egyptians, 
Canaanites, Philistines, Ammonites, Moabites, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Samaritans, Arabians, 
Greeks, Syrians. The story of the full-armed 
Philistine giant, ready to crush the little Hebrew 
boy, but defeated by him in the end, is a pictorial 
summary of Hebrew religious history. The life of 
the Hebrews, and especially from the exile on, 
was a struggle to keep that which they believed 
God had committed to their trust, and by various 
devices and with varying success they have kept it 
unto this day. 
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Jn (Be Study. 


Wirginifus Muerisque. 
Among the Fairies. 
‘Where the birds make their nests.’—Ps 1042”, 


In the springtime there are country walks that 
lead to fairyland. A favourite one passes close by 
Jenny Wren’s cottage. It is a quaint little habita- 
tion shaped something like a ball, and built of 
stalks of grass, moss, and leaves, and ornamented 
with tufts of lichen. The front door is just a wee 
_round hole. You would laugh to see Jenny and 
her husband going in. Perhaps you do not know 
that they are both very proud and walk ‘ with their 
tails in the air.’ Well, they can’t get in at their 
own little cottage door without putting them down. 
Sometimes I think Jenny’s cottage is set near the 
wayside, just to give people the chance of having 
a laugh like that of an innocent child. 

There were fairies all about when the cottage 
was being built. It was a little fairy that made 
the two love each other. Mr. Wren indeed is 
very like Robin Goodfellow himself. If a mortal 
wants to see him he will show his little face for a 
second and then fly off, saying, ‘ I’m here, I’m here, 
you can’t catch me,’ in a most bewitching tone, 
finishing up with a note so exquisite that it could 
only be imitated on a fairy flute. 

He is a very good husband to Jenny. He had 
begun to build and even to furnish the cottage 
before the home-coming of his little bride. And 
when at last she did come, weren’t they happy? 
As her marriage portion she brought a -few tufts of 
moss and the materials for a feather bed. Her 
husband would have gone on singing pretty words 
to her nearly all day, but practical little Jenny said, 
‘We'll build another house besides this, leave it 
empty, and, chit, chit, chit, chit chit chit chit the 
robbers,’ and he answered, making every one of 
his words beautiful, ‘Yes; chea—-chea—chea— 
chea chea cheat the robbers.’ And, chirped 
Jenny, ‘ We'll take our family into it when the days 
get cold and keep them cosy.’ ‘Chea—chea— 
cheat the robbers,’ he answered ; it was a favourite 
phrase with him. 

Sitting on her six little eggs in the centre of her 
feather bed, Jenny looked a gentle motherly 
creature. But one day Jack Sparrow put his 
impertinent head in at the door and there was a 


sudden change. She flew at him in a fury, and 
gave him a pecking that he could not forget ina 
hurry. 


One morning Sir Sparrow came sauntering by 

And cast on the wren’s house an envious eye; 

With a strut of bravado and toss of his head, 

‘T’ll put in my claim here,’ the bold fellow 
said ; 

So straightway he mounted on impudent wing, 

And entered the door without pausing to ring. 

An instant—and swiftly that feathery knight, 

All towsled and tumbled, in terror took flight, 

While there by the door, in her favourite perch, 

As neat as a lady just starting for church, 

With this song on her lips, ‘He will not call 
again 

Unless he is asked,’ said the little brown wren. 


What is it that makes Jenny and her husband 
so proud? They are very conscious that they 
belong to the aristocracy. Although they have no 
printed family tree that mortals could read, the 
fairies have records telling how once the birds 
determined to have a king, and decided that the 
election should fall upon the one who flew highest 
in the air. A competition accordingly took place, 
and the success of the eagle seemed assured. The 
wren, however, had somehow contrived to hop un- 
perceived upon the eagle’s back as the competitors 
started. The great bird did not feel the wren’s 
weight but soared aloft until he was quite out of 
sight. At length he began to descend. Then the 
wren sprang from his back and, exerting all the 
strength possible to the ambitious soul that dwelt 
in that tiny body, he was able to reach a still 
higher elevation than the eagle: whereupon the 
wren was with due solemnity proclaimed, ‘ King of 
all birds.’ And to Jenny, dear little mother Jenny, 
was given the name of ‘The Lady of Heaven’s 
Hen.’ That was better than being made a bird 
queen, wasn’t it? 

And yet among mortals those little feathered 
folks used to be very badly persecuted. In some 
places it was the custom once a year for men and 
boys to go out to hunt the wren. Up till last 

1 A. M, Skinner and E. L. Skinner, Stories for the Nature 
flour, 142. 
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century, indeed, the practice was common in 
Ireland. On Christmas day or St. Stephen’s day 
the boys hunted and killed the wren and carried 
it from house to house on sticks decorated with 
holly. The bearers sang some lines, and if at the 
close they received a small coin they gave 
in return a feather of the poor little dead bird. 
These feathers were preserved with religious care, 
the possession of one being believed to be a pre- 
servation from shipwreck for a year. 

In England it was supposed that if any one 
killed a wren or harried its nest he would break a 
bone or meet with some dreadful misfortune within 
the year. There is certainly a penalty attached to 
the ill-usage of Jenny. 


Malisons, Malisons, mair than ten, 
That harry the Ladye of Heaven’s hen. 


It were better to leave the little couple with the 
fairies: they ask for nothing, they give a great deal, 
and in thankfully taking life as God sends it, they 
teach us a lesson. 


Praise in the song of every sweet-voiced bird, 
Nor truer praise has God or man e’er heard ; 
As all spontaneously it breaks and swells, 
The singer’s thanks it all unconscious tells. 


A World in a Bit of Stone. 


‘Let them praise the name of the LorD: 
For he commanded, and they were created.’—Ps 148°. 


Have any of you a fancy for geology? I hope 
you have. I hope you know a fossil when you see 
it. I even hope that some of you have started a 
collection of rocks and the fossils that are found in 
them. 
the name makes you think it must be a dry subject 
to study. But I assure you that a well-written 
book on geology is hard to beat for interest and 
romance. For it is geology that tells us how this 
world of ours came to be the world we know. It 
is from geology that we learn how through the 
long ages God worked His silent and wonderful 
work of forming the seas and the dry land, the 
rocks and the mountains, the trees and the 
flowers, the living creatures of water, land, and air, 
and, last and most wonderful of all—man. 

Geology tells us how the granite rocks of our 
Scottish Highlands were formed from certain 
minerals combined with water, heat, and tremendous 


1 J. Oxenham, ‘ Ad/ Clear!’ 62. 


Geology sounds a very learned word, and 


pressure. It tells us how the limestone hills of 
the Black Country were once a limy mud at the 
bottom of an ocean, in which myriads of fish of 
strange shape swam. The natural oil of these 
fish helped to harden the limy mud. And though 
they lived and died millions of years ago, we see 
their strange skeletons still embedded in the solid 
rock they helped to make. 

It is geology that reveals to us the hidden story 
of our coalfields. It tells how these black hard- 
looking lumps in our grates were once part of a 
wonderful sun-bathed tropical forest. Tree lizards 
climbed up and down the trunks and branches of 
the trees. Marsh flies and beetles hummed through 
the still air. Strange reptiles, half-fish, half-reptile, 
swarmed in the shallow seas and lagoons. Small 
ferns covered the ground with a thick tangle, and 
tall club mosses and giant ‘horse tails’ towered 
above them to a height of sixty feet or more. 
How do we know? Because their shapes are still 
to be seen impressed on the coal. 

In the sandstones of that ‘coaly’ period are to 
be found to-day the marks of raindrops that fell 
millions of centuries ago. We can even tell from 
the slant of the marks from which direction the 
wind was blowing at the time. When the clouds 
passed over, the sun peeped out from behind the 
clouds and his heat baked the mud and cracked it as 
it does still. And the cracks are there, plain to see. 
So also are the trail markings of the worms which 
crawled over the rocks while they were yet mud. 

It is geology that tells us how the chalk cliffs of 
Dover and the South-East of England were once 
a white mud at the bottom of a very deep sea 
which stretched from the West of Ireland to 
Russia. That mud was constantly being added to 
by the shells of minute sea creatures—so minute 
that a million of them would go into a thimble. 
They went on piling their shells one above another 


till the mud reached a depth of fifteen hundred 


feet. Then very slowly these sea floors were 
raised. The water grew shallower and shallower. 
The sea was. drained off, and the chalk hardened 
and became a land surface. 

Geology tells how by and by this part of our 
world grew intensely cold. It was covered by a 
tremendous sheet of ice, great glaciers formed, 
and we had what is known as the ‘ice age.’ How 
do we know that? Because we see the scratchings 
and groovings on the boulders which were carried 
down the valleys by the ice streams and glaciers. 
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Then geology relates how, after the ice age and 
the melting of the great ice sheet, man appeared 
on the earth. His rudely-shaped flint weapons 
and tools are found in the valley gravels near the 
beds of rivers. And from them we learn how the 
earliest man slew wild animals, hewed down trees, 
scooped out canoes, and cut holes in the ice for 
fishing purposes. 

Yes, and when we have studied all these tales, 
and when we come to realize that there is not a 
pebble which we carelessly kick aside but has a 
history of a million years, we learn something else. 
What is it? This: that behind all these mar- 
vellous changes and progresses in nature, behind 
all these countless created beings, there has been 
Someone thinking and planning and loving and 
caring—Someone to whom a tiny atom in a piece 
of chalk is of vast importance—Someone who is 
still thinking and planning and loving and caring 
for all His creatures, even for little you and me. 


Tbe CGristian Pear. 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


Your Conversation. 

‘Having your conversation (R.V. ‘ behaviour’) honest 
(R.V. ‘seemly’) among the Gentiles.’—1 P 2”, 

It is not given to all men to have the faculty 
and function of the prophet, his clear sight, and 
his power of fruitful interpretation. The persuasive, 
wooing speech of the evangelist is not an element 
in the common endowment. The evangelist and 
the prophet may be only infrequent creations, and 
their gifts may have only a limited distribution. 
But we may all exercise the ministry of beauty. 
Every man may be an ambassador of life, dis- 
charging his office through the medium of holiness. 
Every man may be an evangelist in the domain of 
character, distributing his influence through the 
odour of sanctity, in seemliness of behaviour, in 
exquisite fitness of speech, in finely finished and 
well-proportioned life. This is a ministry for 
everybody, the apostleship of spiritual beauty. 
And so in the passage before us the apostle is 
engaged in delineating the features of the character 
that tells. He is depicting the forceful life. He 
is exhibiting the behaviour which is influential in 
leading men to reverent thought, and religious 
inquiry, and spiritual conviction. 

Upon the early Christians was put the responsi- 
bility of proving by their lives the truth which they 


professed. If they had been false to it—if, while 
preaching God’s righteousness and judgment, the 
holiness and love and redemption of their Master 
Christ, they had failed to live a life which suited 
their profession, what would have become of that 
gospel which they were charged to establish in the 
world? Who would have believed them if, while 
preaching goodness, they had been selfish, worldly, 
unmerciful? Who would have attended to them, 
if, besides all that was so strange, so unearthly in 
their teaching, they had seemed no more in earnest 
about what they spoke of than other men? We 
know how little the world was of itself disposed to 
receive their words; how it scoffed, reviled, in- 
sulted them; the one thing which forced it to 
listen, the one thing against such scoffs and 
slanders fell harmless, was their manifest, undeni- 
able, untiring goodness. That at last did make 
their enemies, did make the world, in general, 
ashamed of speaking against them as evil-doers. 
That at last did put to silence the vain ignorance 
of foolish men, giving the worst names to that 
which was to save the world. And so the truth 
prevailed. 

1. How is it with us—with us that rule two 
hundred million Gentiles in the East, whose flag 
flutters in every seaport of the world, and whose 
sails are white on every sea? Is our conversation 
honest amongst the Gentiles? Why does all the 
machinery for making temperance better under- 
stood seem to fail so utterly, or even to produce 
the opposite effect? The answer must be that 
men and women have more money to spend, and 
that they drink in proportion as they can pay for 
drinking. Oh, miserable and shameful confession, 
that there is no restraint upon us but that of want! 
So then, if God blesses us more, and sends forth 
our ships laden deeper with our products to gather 
back the wealth of the world, we will give freer 
course to that appetite which has made us Anglo- 
Saxons the proverb of the world. And can you 
suppose that all this flood of poison poured in year 
after year leaves us where it found us? Then let 
physiology burn her books, and let religion admit 
that her first premises of morality are unsound. 
As surely as the showers that fall in early spring- 
time upon the brown glebe come back in glittering 
shoots that promise later corn, so surely do the 
showers of poison falling on the soul wither all the 
fresh shoots of feeling and affection, and reduce it 
to black and barren misery. God works by laws 
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and orders, and the poison that men drink acts 
like poison, not like balm; and the ruin that jit 
works spreads in weakness and sickness and im- 
potence to resist through generations, widening as 
it descends. There is no doubt of these facts ; 
they are not exaggerations of rhetoric, but clear 
conclusions of science. They are forcing them- 
selves on the convictions of all men. The very 
persons that descant of love and wine are sinking 
into silence. Look on the cup when the wine is 
red, but know what it contains. It biteth like the 
serpent, for the serpent’s poison is in it. And 
how long shall a nation like this be allowed to 
hold, in the hands that grow feebler by indulgence, 
the sceptre of an empire so mighty? We show 
ourselves to the distant parts of our empire as 
though confessing that the only limit to our selfish 
indulgence would be the means for indulgence at 
our command. We should be missionaries of self- 
denial. We offer ourselves the Helots of the world. 

2. And that other class of vices which, being 
almost secure from mention in the pulpit, grow 
bold upon their immunity, shall we not exhort one 
another to abstain from these? Impurity waits 
ever upon luxury, and the luxury is there. There 
was a time when sins of this class were secret and 
brought shame; they lift up their heads now, and 
are spoken of as an inevitable feature of highly 
civilized life. But ‘they war against the soul! 
The dead are there, and the depths of hell!’ Of 
all noble endeavours, of all firm resolutions, of the 
fresh affections and the quiet feeling of enjoyment, 
chastity is the condition. In the word ‘libertine’ 
is a covert claim for freedom on behalf of the 
impure, for whom in reality there is no freedom, 
nor growth, nor peace, nor real joy. We know of 
what the poet spoke when he said, no doubt from 
a sorrowing heart: 


But oh, it hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling. 


So when the glozing tempter tells a young man 
that he ‘shall not surely die for doing as men do,’ 
the answer is ready, and the Bible and science are 
agreed upon its tenor. The one says that ‘all 
that is best in human achievement is done upon 
the condition of chastity and self-denial, and that 
Nature herself has affixed a high reward to the 
resisting of a passion which nature yet implanted.’ 
The other says, ‘if any man defile the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy.’ 


FouRTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Spirit and Spiritual Life. 


‘When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.’—Jn 16”. 

What is given to us as value for spiritual life in 
the thought of the Holy Spirit ? 

1. First of all, as the Passion of Christ gives to 
us all that we need in respect of the conception of 
a suffering God, similarly the Christian belief in 
the Holy Spirit gives us all that we need for the 
satisfaction of the idea of the divine immanence, 
of the indwelling of the divine life in the universe, 
including man. The idea of divine immanence is 
immensely valuable. In itself it is a most potent 
corrective of every kind of materialism, since 
materialism or naturalism—to use a rather more 
adequate term—shuts up its adherents into the 
belief that the whole of the natural order is self- 
sufficing, and that no place can be found for the 
transcendental conception of the natural order as 
merely one piece, and not the most important 
piece, of reality, and of its existence and life as 
something given and upheld by God. But it is 
also exceptionally easy for the idea of the divine 
immanence to be misapplied and abused, so that 
there results a pantheistic merging of God in the 
world, and the reaction from materialism comes 
round, full circle, to very nearly the point from 
which it started, the point where no discrimination 
between God and the world is apprehended. In 
both naturalism and pantheism the world is all 
that really remains at the end of the process of 
thought, though the character of the world is con- 
ceived of differently in the two systems. But a 
true notion of God’s relationship to the world 
allows of a real distinction between Him and it. 
Now in the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
there is essentially present the thought of God as 
working in the world and in man. But, at the 
same time, God’s independence of the world is 
apparent. For the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
implies the free, vital energy of a personal God 
working world-wards and man-wards. The idea of 
the Spirit implies from the opening verses of 
Genesis the action of a gracious God who cannot 
be identified with creation. In the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit there is no danger of God’s tran- 
scendence being forgotten, and so it enables us 
both to think of the Holy Spirit as God, present 
in the world to inspire and guide, and also to 
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receive according to its natural interpretation the 
opening words of the Lord’s Prayer, Our Father 
which art in heaven. 

2. Secondly, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
gives us security for our belief that the immanence 
of God in the world is essentially a holy imman- 
ence—that is, to adopt Matthew Arnold’s well- 
known saying, that there is in the world a ‘ power 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness.’ 
That ‘power’ is not, as Arnold unfortunately re- 
garded it, a general tendency, an idea which does 
not reach to the level of personality, but the Holy 
Spirit, revealing and effecting God’s immanence in 
the world, in ourselves as conscience and in history 
as progress. 

Conscience is the profoundest fact of our own 
human nature of which we have any direct experi- 
ence. But while it is the profoundest, it is not 
obviously the most rational, though we are com- 
pelled to find some rational explanation of it, an 
explanation and not an explaining away. It is not 
in itself an immediately rational fact that we should 
find within ourselves something which so power- 
fully obstructs us from doing many things which 
we should like to do, and so powerfully commands 
us, and even drives us forward, to do many things 
which we do not wish to do. But a rational 
account can be given of conscience if we conceive 
of it, not under impersonal imagery, as a particular 
kind of force directed to particular ends and stored 
up within us, but as the expression or the register, 
not necessarily a perfect one, of the voice of God, 
so that in conscience the Holy Spirit of God, 
dwelling within us, makes Himself heard. 

Then there is progress. There are those who 
regard the whole idea of progress as delusion. 
But even with the war so little removed from us in 
time, and still present with us in its consequences 
and our many distresses, it is impossible to look 
on the idea of progress as the supreme instance 
of man’s faculty for myth-making. 
full enough of reversions and degenerations, but 
on the whole it becomes more difficult to identify 
right with might and to preach a doctrine of the 
devil take the hindmost. In that increasing difh- 
culty is the mark of progress. It was felt as an 
immense difficulty by Germany, for though 
Germany acted on the identification of might with 
right she always had to find some defence of her 
action which involved the distinction between the 
two. She did not, and could not, talk to the 
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world like a book of Bernhardi’s or as an immoral 
or super-moral prophecy of Nietzsche’s. It is an 
immense difficulty in industrial troubles. Of 
course, the difficulty is constantly solved in practice, 
and might and right are identified. But that kind 
of practice, while it reveals clearly enough man’s 
sinful condition and his remoteness from moral 
perfection, is less significant for a judgment upon 
man’s history and development than is the gradual 
diffusion of an atmosphere which is more and 
more clearly seen to be completely antagonistic to 
such practice. Ethical, progress, involving this 
most important distinction between might and 
right, is the sign of the working of the Holy Spirit 
upon and within history. And when we thus con- 
ceive of the moral developments of human life, 
we realize that everything in the world which is 
good and true—the beautiful also, for that, too, 
has a divine meaning and value—represents the 
action within the world and within ourselves of the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. Thirdly, the Holy Spirit is the Guide ,to 
truth. Most clearly is He so represented in the 
discourse before the Passion in St. John’s Gospel. 
There the assurance is given that the Paraclete 
will teach, will remind, will bear witness, will guide ~ 
into all truth, will unfold the future; it is He who 
will interpret Christ to the Church and the world. 

Light is thrown upon this aspect of the Holy 
Spirit’s work by that notable passage in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter which declares how the prophets 
searched what time or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did point unto, 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glories that should follow them. 
There we have the key to the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, with the preparation under the Old Covenant 
and the fulfilment in the New. And the guidance 
into truth is not an operation of the Spirit which 
is to be limited to men or books commonly spoken 
of as ‘inspired.’ All Christian believers, at what- 
ever stage of Christian life they are, whether a 
catechumen saved alive from the degradation of a 
horrible and cruel idolatry, or an aged saint far 
advanced on the road towards spiritual maturity, 
express the presence and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. To the Christian Gospel as a transcen- 
dental Gospel there is a corresponding response. 
The saints, the martyrs, the great pastors of the 


‘Church, the glowing words of the Church’s prayers 


and hymns, the spiritual enthusiasm and mystic 
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devotion which is our heritage, are not mere facts 
of the past but live on as a perpetual inspiration, 
and from their fires new fires are ever being 
kindled. And all alike receive their warmth and 
light from that central fire which is the presence 
of the Holy Ghost in the world, from the inex- 
haustible activity of whose divine life there is 
supplied the power to meet and answer to new 
times and fresh needs. It is not an accident that 
one so far advanced in Christian saintliness as Mr. 
Keble said that after the Lord’s Prayer nothing 
helped the spiritual life so much as the repetition 
of the Veni Creator. 

So the mystery of God, the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, in the Godhead Itself and as the Godhead 
is revealed to us, is made complete in the thought 
of the Holy Spirit. It is not an altogether easy 
thought, nor one whereof the religious value 
is immediately apparent and usable. And just 
because of this we may find that the more we look 
into it the richer it becomes, and the more illumina- 
tion it can shed upon the nature of God and the 
dealings of God.with man.! 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Church and its Responsibility. 

‘Go thou and publish abroad the kingdom of God.’— 
Mioe! : 

The Church has immense responsibility for the 
social conditions which shape the individual life. 
It must refuse to condone or tolerate conditions 
which make religion impossible. This denomina- 
tion represents the extreme of emphasis upon the 
individual. We believe that ‘the soul of all im- 
provement is the improvement of the soul.’ We 
believe that the world will never be saved by social 
reform, by hygiene, by soup kitchens, or by 
modern plumbing. It will be saved only as 
individuals are saved, z.e., transformed in purpose 
and allegiance and made partakers of the divine 
nature. 

But as no man can breathe in a vacuum, no 
man can long remain Christian if all his surround- 
ings are anti-Christian and his whole environment 
is a denial of the possibility of a Christian order 
on the earth. An anti-Christian society will poison 
and suffocate the individual Christian man. We 
need not only good men but good relations 


1]. K. Mozley, Héstoric Christianity and the Apostles’ 
Creed. 


between men, and without such relations the 
isolated individual Christian will shrivel up and 
cease to be. Hence the Christian Church has a 
vital concern with reconstruction of the social 
order. What canthe Church do to-day as it stands 
between the shattered world of 1914 and the 
Christian world that is to be? It cannot pose as - 
an authority in sociology or economics. It should 
not rush in where experts fear to tread. It cannot 
offer competent opinions on municipal government, 
or on taxation, or social insurance, or the exact 
number of hours a man ought to work in a day, or 
the amount of wages he ought to receive. But of 
certain things the Church is absolutely sure, and on 
these it must speak in trumpet tones. 

1. The Church can and must affirm the sacredness 
of personality. A person is not a thing to be 
bought and sold, used and flung aside, exploited 
for another’s gain. A person is not a means to 
anything but an end in himself. He is nevera 
tool or a ‘hand,’ but is a spark of the divine and 
eternal. In three consecutive stories Jesus set 
forth His conception of the human being—the 
stories of the lost coin, the lost sheep, and the lost 
son. The lost coin was still precious metal, the 
lost sheep was still dear to the shepherd, the lost 
son was still a son and heir to all the Father 
possessed. 

Hence labour that, degrades and stunts the 
personality cannot be tolerated in a Christian land. 
Labour cannot indeed be always agreeable. Work 
is not play, and religion is not afraid of hard work. 
Honest work is not a curse but an education. 
It means burden-bearmg, strenuous, unremitting 
effort, heroic overcoming of obstacles. Let no 
Utopian dream, whether painted by evangelism or — 
Bolshevism, hide from us the grim reality. Some 
men must dig our ditches through the rocks and 
mud, and mine our coal in the sunless depths of 
the earth, and breathe the hot air of the glass- 


‘factory, and make sulphur matches, and feed the 


blazing fires in the hold of the ocean liner. Some 


_ women must scrub prosaic floors, and wash dishes, 


and mend torn garments, and do the daily drudgery 
which is the price of a home. ‘In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread’—no mass meetings 
or street orators can reverse that sentence. This 
is not an easy world and was not meant to be. 

But the toil of the home need not crush out the 
soul of womanhood, and the toil of the farm and 
the factory need not crush the aspiration of man- 
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hood and womanhood. Toil that 
health, that permanently saps nervous energy, toil 
that is aimless and hopeless because it sees no 
outcome, toil that has no satisfaction in the ‘pro- 
cess and no share in the result—that is anti- 
Christian toil and must not be allowed in a 
Christian land. From the standpoint of mere 
production that kind of work is wasteful, since 
it means lessened output reluctantly yielded by 
sullen workers. But from the standpoint of re- 
ligion that kind of work is condemned as dwarfing 
to the souls of men. 

2. The Church must affirm democracy ; t.¢., equal 
opportunity for all persons to develop their highest 
powers. Of course, all men are not born equal— 
that is the flashing phrase found in the Declaration 
of Independence, nowhere found in the New 
Testament. Persons are not equal in capacity or 
attainment, and never can be. Men are no more 
alike in their ability to imagine, administer, and 
create than they are in the colour of their eyes and 
hair. Men are not bricks in a row, each one eight 
inches by two by four; they are members in a 
social body. But each member must participate 
in the life of the whole body, and if shut out of 
that life it will make trouble for all the rest. A 
little finger left to fester in pain will send pain 
through every limb and at length still the beating 
of. the central heart. The whole body is crippled 
when a single member is left to suffer and to die. 

The remedy for the rule of the tyrant and the 
rule of the mob is to be found in the simple, far- 
reaching principles of Christian democracy. That 
democracy must prevail in the Church, in political 
life, in business life, and in the entire social order. 
Democracy does not mean that one man is as 
good as another, but that all men are good enough 
to have a voice in choosing the best. It does not 
mean that all are equally wise, but that all are wise 
enough to help in discovering the wisest and 
letting him lead the way. Democracy is clumsy 
but Christian. Autocracy is smooth-running, but 
sure in the end to run upon the rocks. Some one 
has said that autocracy is like a swift ship, beautiful 
to see until it strikes and founders on a ledge; 
while democracy it like sailing on a raft—your 
feet are always uncomfortably wet, but your craft 
cannot sink. But whether comfortable or not, 
democracy is the only social order that is com- 
patible with the fundamental teachings of the 
Christian faith. 


undermines 
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3. Lhe Church must affirm that the law of love is 
a law of nature as well as a law of God, and is not 
to be subordinated to any so-called laws of biology 
or economics. We are in constant danger of 
fatalistic surrender to supposed economic laws 
formulated by thinkers long since dead. We 
sometimes say: ‘There is no escape from the iron 
law of supply and demand,’ when as a matter of 
fact one of our chief tasks in life is to prevent the 
mechanical play of blind economic forces. We 
say: ‘Men can always be depended on to act 
selfishly,’ and as we say it the men in khaki go march- 
ing down the street to disprove our pagan theory. 
We say: ‘Strong men must triumph and the weak 
must always go to the wall,’ but every Christian 
orphanage and hospital and school is built to 
combat our assertion. We say: ‘Salaries and 
wages go up and down according to the number 
of men standing idle,’ and every combination of 
capital or of labour is designed to defeat that 
automatic process. 

Christianity cannot recognize industrial war as 
the future basis of society. That kind of war is 
to-day advocated by two classes: those that have 
desperately failed and gone under in the social 
struggle and so think any change must be for the 
better, and those who have completely succeeded - 
in the struggle and who will welcome no change in 
a social order which has made them prosperous. 
But a society built on industrial antagonism is a 
pyramid standing on its apex already toppling into 
ruin. 

The Church does not know enough to serve as 
arbitrator in specific troubles. But it does know 
and must say that until the motive of suspicion is 
replaced by mutual confidence, until industry is 
based not on fear but on faith and respect, there 
is no peace’and no progress. Fear is weakening 
and demoralizing, and every industry which uses 
fear of poverty or sickness or social stigma or any 
kind of fear as its main motive will prove finan- 
cially disappointing and socially SOT That 
leads us to our fourth principle. 

4. The Church must affirm that all honest enter- 
prise ts a partnership in which all men should 
work with common purpose, common responsibility, 
and common share in the result. Seventy-five 
years ago private business was usually and 
obviously such a partnership. The shoemaker sat 
in his little old-fashioned shop with his apprentice 
beside him, and together they made a pair of shoes 
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for the neighbour who bought them. The whole 


process was shot through with personal regard and > 


friendly service. Now the shoemaker employs a 
thousand ‘hands’ and sits behind a glass door— 
and glass is a non-conductor. Neither side knows 
how the other half thinks and does not try to 
know. 


poverishing warfare. 


This modern impersonal mechanical relation | 


must be swept away by the incoming of a genuine 


Yet until each side knows what the other | 
thinks, and why it thinks so, we shall have not | 
honourable partnership but dishonourable and im- — 


desire for partnership and a resolute determination | 


by all parties to establish it. 
ship in war. Our millions of soldiers flamed with 
a common purpose, and they realized that the 
officers shared their purpose with them. 
millions could organize so effectively for destruction 
in war, can they not do it for construction in peace? 
If they could combine to annihilate the farm and 
the factory and the cathedral, can they not combine 
to till the farm and operate the factory and make 


We had that partner- | 


Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
he begins: ‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to His abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.’ 
It is this bright hope which is to gladden the 
disciples in all their tribulations, this lively hope, 
this hope which has life in it, which is to sustain 
and carry them forward. 

2. But it was something to rejoice in with 
trembling. Day and night Christians were face to 
face with a hostile world; in the very first days, 
not so much a hostile world as an insinuating and 
seducing world. It was a world which was—in all 


| its manifold activities, in its religion and in its 


If | 


the house of God the gate of heaven? They can— _ 


they will! 
necessity for doing it, and united resolve that it 
shall be done. 


All we need is eyes to see the absolute | 


We must Christianize the process as well as the | 


product of industry. 


side of the glass door they sit. We must give that 
fuller life not out of benevolence but out of justice ; 
not as ‘welfare work’ but as one of the costs of 
production. We must lift up the standards of 


housing, schooling, living. We must prevent the was their awful care that they should not lose the 


depletion of health, the exhaustion of energy, the 
strain and tension of fear, and must make the 
health and happiness of the workers the first charge 
upon all productive industry.! 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 


For Witness. 
‘Ye are an elect race.’—1 P 29. 


1. This was something to rejoice in. 
keynote of this Epistle may be said to be joy in 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, joy in Jesus 
the risen Saviour Himself. He strikes this note of 
praise when, immediately after inscribing his 
Epistle to the strangers scattered throughout 

1W. H. P. Faunce, in The Biblical World. 


The very | 


We must give fuller, freer, | 
finer life to all who work beside us, on whichever 


want of religion, in its daily behaviour, in its speech 
and manners, and in the very accent of its mind— 
a systematic denial of all those dear and sacred 
things which warmed the heart and maintained the 
will of those first believers. And so they drew 
together around the sacred Name. They met to 
invoke and to share the presence of their Exalted 
Lord. They had no strength and no resource 
except there, in the depth and solitude of things. 
But they knew, as we know, how delicately poised 
the. soul is in those high moments; how the 
presence of even one who, in secret, is indisposed 
or treacherous may trouble and corrupt the 
atmosphere. They knew that the Holy Spirit— 
that blessed tasting of God’s reality—still descends 
upon souls in the form of a dove; in the form of 
a timid creature, susceptible and shy, which will 
depart offended by any want of welcome. And it 


great assurance in the Holy Spirit that what they 
believed and were suffering for was, indeed, the 
very truth. 

Christ founded His Church to be a home, to be 
a place of refuge and retreat and recovery for the 
souls of those who, in this difficult world, are 
seeking to live ‘as seeing him who is invisible.’ 
You recall those words of Newman’s in which he 
states—in incomparable speech—the function and 
final necessity for a Divine Society in the world— 
a Society which cannot but be separate and ex- 
clusive, and one which, it may even be, from time 
to time, according to the spirit of an age, must 
present a hard and hostile countenance to. the 
world. For we must live, and good people must 
live in a godly way, and life is hard, and we must 
find reasons for living by the higher call and 
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resources to sustain our obedience. ‘Starting then 
with the being of a God (which . . . is as certain 
as my own existence, though when I try to put the 
grounds of that certainty into logical shape, I find 
a difficulty in doing so in mood and in figure to 


my satisfaction), I look out of myself into the 


world of men, and there I see a sight which fills 
me with unspeakable distress. The world seems 
simply to give the lie to that great truth of which 
my whole being is so full, and the effect upon me 
is, in consequence, as a matter of necessity, as 
confusing as if it denied that I am in existence 


The Rationale of 


By PrincipAL E. GRIFFITH-JONES, 


In these days of lessened attendance at public 
worship, which seems to be a feature of all Western 
nations, the question has been agitating the minds 
of those interested in the subject— Why men do 
not go to church?—the postulate behind this 
question of course being the assumption that they 
ought to do so, but that, for some reason mainly 
connected with the unsatisfactoriness and unhelp- 
fulness of the services usually rendered, they have 
ceased to find any help from them. But, is there 
not a prior question? Why should men go to 
church at all? Is there any reason in the nature 
of religion, or in human nature itself, why worship 
should be normally-communal? Why, in a word, 
should the worship of God be more satisfactory by 
way of human fellowship rather than of individual 
meditation and aspiration? Can wegivearationale 
of corporate worship? This is a question which 
has not been sufficiently explored, and I propose 
in this paper to endeavour to throw some light 
upon it. 

For it is undeniable that men in all ages and 
under the most diverse circumstances and con- 
ditions have found it helpful to worship in fellow- 
ship. So far as I am aware, there is no religion, 
ancient or modern, which has not had a more or 
less elaborate system of rites and ceremonies to 
be celebrated in common. The approach to the 
Divine has normally always and everywhere been 
made in the fellowship of like-minded people, who 
share the same beliefs, and who find their spiritual 
affinities reinforced and enriched through the 
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myself. If I looked into a mirror and did not see 
my face, I should have the sort of feeling which 
actually comes over me when I look into this 
living world and see no reflection of its Creator.’ 

It was for souls which have something of that 
sensitiveness, something of that capacity for fear, 
for loneliness, for reflection, and for the consolation 
of faith, that the Church of Christ came into being ; 
and it is by the force of the necessities of such 
souls, and in answer to their cry, that the Church 
survives and will survive. 

1 Record of Christian Work, Jan. 1913, p. 32. 


Corporate WorsBip. 


D.D., UnitED CoLLEGE, BRADFORD. 


medium of this communal approach. Without for 
a moment forgetting that there is a place in religion 
—and a great place—for private devotion, medita- 
tion, and prayer, there must be some profound 
reason why men have thus instinctively (or in- 
tuitively) gathered together in groups, often in 
great multitudes, in a common effort to envisage 
spiritual realities, and to link themselves to the 
object or objects of their religious worship. The 
vast majority of men and women find it unquestion- 
ably easier to cultivate religion in company than in 
solitude. Why is this? 

I am not satisfied that it is mere unthinking 
habit ; or that it is one of the unreflective automat- 
isms of human nature; or that the ‘herd’ or 
social instinct accounts for it. Such a universal 
phenomenon must have a deeper source in the 
constitution of human nature itself, and in the 
necessities of the case. ‘Quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus igitur’ bears witness to a 
fundamental and irrepressible need in the soul of 
man. It is worth while trying to run this elusive 
something to earth. 


a 


Let it be fully conceded that the prime sources 
of religious inspiration are to be found not in con- 
gregations but in spiritually gifted individuals, 
whose grasp of spiritual reality is original and at 
first hand. Every great religion had its inception 
in the soul of a single seer or prophet, whose 
vision of spiritual reality owed little or nothing to 
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the influence of others, certainly not of the crowd, 


but who came forth from deep solitude to tell his’ 


message—a solitude where he had met God face 
to face. The differentia of the prophetic soul is 
his supreme confidence that he comes from the 
very presence of God with an authentic and authori- 
tative Word carrying its own credentials, and bear- 
ing its own witness. The secret of such men is 
incommunicable ; and it always dies with them. 

The same is true in a lesser degree of all great 
religious teachers and preachers. They are men 
who are in touch with the sources of religious 
truth at first hand; their vision is immediate ; 
they have been in touch with God Himself; they 
know Him for themselves, and their mission is to 
go forth into the world and to tell it to others. It 
is as impossible to account for this gift as it is to 
doubt its reality and genuineness. We have all 
met such men and women, whose very presence 
carries with it a sense of the nearness and cogency 
of spiritual realities. Unless we preachers possess 
something of this gift, and are able to make others 
feel it in all we say and do and are in our office, 
we are unworthy of it, and our efforts to help them 
will be in vain. For then we are not voices with 
a message of our own, but thin and substantial 
echoes of other and more authentic voices, and it 
is no wonder if our ministry is vain and un- 
appreciated. Only by cultivating a genuine and 
first-hand acquaintance with God can we gain that 
experience of things Divine which alone will 
commend our ministry to our people. 


II. 


It is certain, however, that the vast majority of 
our fellow-men, while they are not devoid of the 
religious instinct, find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to cultivate this in solitude and in their own right. 
They lean on others. Only through the action of 
the social sense does the conviction that they are 
in real touch with the Divine come home to them 
with power. And there is a profound reason for 
this. 

Those who have followed the recent movements 
of philosophy will recall the emphasis which is laid 
on what Professor James Ward calls the process of 
‘intersubjective intercourse’ as the chief means 
whereby we arrive at the conviction that there is 
an objective world. By this process is meant our 
capacity of communicating with other persons. 
How this is done is not at all clear; the fact is 


unquestionable that whereas each of us is, strictly 
speaking, locked up in his own subjective world, 
and cannot by any means get out of it so as to 
enter directly into the mind of other persons, we 
do as a matter of fact somehow share in experi- 
ences common to them and us. Without the 
transeunt act which is performed in every social 
experience, we should all be living in different 
worlds of our own, and there would be as many 
universes as there were individuals to experience 
them. As it is, we are convinced that though we 
view the universe from different points of view it is 
in effect the same. universe for us all. And that it 
is a real universe, not a subjective phantom, is a 
conviction which could never be fully ours were it 
not that we are persuaded that others enjoy it in 
common with ourselves. 

Professor Merz, for instance, says: ‘The fact that 
we share with others certain of our personal ex- 
periences may be held to furnish us with the first 
and most important criterion of reality.’ We can 
fully trust our individual impressions and experi- 
ences as having objective reality only when we 
find that they are shared by others. This is so 
even with our impressions of material objects ; if 
we find that others around us. do not see what we 
see in front of us, we first doubt ¢hezr sanity, or, if 
the failure extends to several other persons, we 
begin to doubt our own. This becomes still more 
marked in the case of less tangible things, and 
especially is it so as we approach the highest 
realities. To quote Professor Merz again: ‘It is 
in this way that such sensations as the beautiful, 
the good and the spiritual, which seem originally 
purely personal, acquire more or less of objective 
reality as we find that others share them with us. 
. .. The instances are numberless, especially in 
our emotional life, where we perceive how certain 
interests start from apparently small or passing 
beginnings, and through intercourse with others 
grow in importance, and in the end stand forth as 
definite objects of our contemplation or desire. 
And on the other hand, interests and things which 
at one time of our life commanded our full attention 
and governed our thoughts and actions, retire into 
the background through want of encouragement 
by others, and ultimately sink into insignificance 
and unreality’ (4 Fragment of Human Mind, 
pp. 113, 114). 

Now it is acknowledged that, of all regions of 
reality, the human soul has least satisfactory and 
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certain hold on the spiritual world. Those ,who 
desire to cultivate close relations with the realities 
of that world find themselves in need of every 
possible help. In turning to God, therefore, we 
instinctively turn to one another in order that by 
this method of ‘inter-subjective intercourse’ we 
may reinforce our hold upon Him and on the 
delicate and dimly perceived realities of His 
Kingdom. -True, we can do this partly by private 
devotion, but chiefly we do so by personal inter- 
course in ordinary life, or in gatherings small or 
great in which we seek His face together in public. 
When Jesus therefore, said, ‘Where two or three 
are gathered in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them,’ He was uttering a promise in intimate 
harmony with one of the fundamental laws of our 
spiritual being. And when worshipping congrega- 
tions meet together under appropriate and helpful 
conditions for the purpose of Divine worship, we 
find that law in active operation. By .common 
acts of prayer, meditation, song, and speech, the 
faith of all reinforces the faith of each, and the 
faith of each goes to swell the sum-total of faith in 
the whole fellowship or assembly. Thus, since 
we realize ourselves spiritually through and in 
others, the common act of worship becomes an 
incentive to each individual soul present ; and ina 
properly conducted and effective religious service 
every worshipper should go away feeling that his 
whole spiritual nature has been reinforced and 
vivified by an experience which was all the more 
intimately personal, because so profoundly com- 
munal. Conversely, if the worship is cold, formal, 
and lacking in the note of corporate sympathy, 
each member of the congregation goes home feel- 
ing more or less depressed, and with a secret 
resentment against either the minister or his 
fellow-worshippers, the result being a lessened 
religious vitality in the faith of all concerned. The 
fault in any particular case may be partly or alto- 
gether with himself; at the same time there is a 
sound instinct behind this attitude. It shows.a 
right conception of the purpose of public worship, 
which is to uplift each individual worshipper by 
communal fellowship. into a sense of the validity 
and nearness of the spiritual world of which all are 
in search. 


III. 


The reality of religion is thus immensely 


deepened in all of us according as we find our own | 


| sense of it echoed. and ratified by the experience 


of others. Apart of course from personal intuition, 
we should be unable to enter at all into their 
experience, nor could they enter into ours; but 
the intuition in most of us is vague and uncertain ; 
it needs reinforcement by every means in our power ; 
and without some means of testing its validity, 
we should be haunted with doubt whether our 
impressions are not purely subjective and hallucin- 
atory. That reinforcement and test come through 
the ‘intersubjective intercourse’ of religious com- 
munion, meaning by the term in this connexion 
not only the fellowship of living persons but the 
agelong experience of earlier beliévers, whose 
testimony comes to us along the channels of 
history. That testimony has been a cumulative 
one, and each generation as it comes and goes 
adds something to the pile. The Church universal 
is thus in a very literal sense the ‘pillar and 
ground of the truth.’ Its experience is cumulative 
and constantly growing; those who come under 
its inspiration and shelter find themselves sur- 
rounded by a massive body of ‘objective truth’ 
which has come down from past ages, to which 
they add their own contribution, while at the same 
time providing a corrective or critical element of 
their own. As we make ourselves acquainted with 
the records of this past faith we are often made 
to feel the poverty and insignificance of our own 
individual share in the process, but the final result 
is vastly to reinforce such faith as we have.’ This 
reinforcement is increased by the intersubjective 
religious intercourse we have with living believers 
both in our personal relations and in the common 
worship of the Church, which is the normal 
channel of its action. Without it, most of us 
would be quite unable to maintain our spiritual 
balance; and it is a fact beyond question that 
most of those who give up the habit of public 
worship gradually lose touch with religion al- 
together, and what in their youth was to them a 
living reality gradually becomes a vague memory 
and finally a forgotten chapter in experience. 
Only the gifted few can retain the vitality and 
warmth of their religious life when out of touch 
with the larger life of the Church. The very fact 
that they can do so throws on them a serious 
responsibility ; for it is from such self-poised and 
seminal personalities that the Church itself largely 
derives her own vitality and warmth, and they 
have no right to deny others the benefit of their 
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richer and ampler contribution to the corporate 
life. The Church of to-day is suffering greatly 
from the defection of thousands who if they had 
been faithful to their duty would be among the 
most potent members of her fellowship, and it is 
reasonable to suggest that their own life would 
be reciprocally fuller and happier as well. 


TV. 


If all this is true, then certain results follow. 

1. In the first place, it proves the tremendous 
importance of the preacher's function in the conduct 
of public worship. The fountain-head of inspira- 
tion lies in his prophetic function and depends 
on the reality of his religious experience, and on 
his capacity to pass on its contagion to others ; 
and if he is himself insensitive to the august 
realities whose influence he is there to bring -to 
bear on his people, or if he fails to direct them 
into paths of true edification, his responsibility is 
great. When we consider how all present depend 
on him for the orientation of their thoughts, and 
on the temper in which they together approach 
their common objective, it is difficult to exaggerate 
this responsibility. With a cold, formal, insensitive 
preacher in the pulpit, how can the congregation 
arrive at the goal to which he professes to lead them ? 

‘Whenever the pulpit is invaded by a formalist,’ 
wrote Emerson in his ‘ Divinity Address,’ ‘then is 
the worshipper defrauded and disconsolate. We 
shrink as soon as the prayers begin, which do not 
uplift but smite and affront us. We would fain 
wrap our cloaks about us and secure as best we 
may a solitude that hears not. I once heard a 
preacher who sorely tempted me to say. I will go 
to church no more. Men go, I think, because 
they are’ wont to go, else had no.soul entered the 
temple that afternoon. A snow-storm was falling 
around us. The snow-storm was real; the 
preacher was merely spectral; and the eye felt 
the sad contrast in looking at him, and then out 
of the window at the beautiful meteor of the 
snow.’? It is no wonder that when this tragic 
thing occurs, harsh and often bitter criticisms are 
passed by worshippers on the charlatan in the 
pulpit, and that they complain .of the coldness 
and formality of a service to which they had gone 
with such high and legitimate expectations. None 
of us can be equally inspiring to every one at all 
times ; but we should always be able to give those 

1 Bohn’s Ed., ii. p. 198. 


who come to hear us in a mood of sincere 

receptivity some sense of the solemn opportunity 
of the occasion, and send them away with some 
crumb of truth to meditate over and live by. 
Especially is this so with those of us who lead a 
‘voluntary’ form of worship, and on whom those 
present have to depend for the prayers as well as 
the sermon. When such a service is adequately 
and reverently rendered, the opportunity of leading 
the congregation into the very holy of holies is at 
its highest; and a total failure to do this makes 
the case tragic and terrible. Better a fully liturgical 
service in which the preacher has no chance of 
expressing his individuality except in a_ brief 
sermon or address than that such a paralysing 
experience should be inflicted on the congregation ; 
for they have at least the privilege of being borne 
up into the presence of God on the wings of 
prayers consecrated by the usage of centuries and 
emanating from the hearts of some of the great 
saints of the ages. In the face of such a danger 
it is no wonder that most congregations are 
beginning to ask for a service which contains a 
modicum of liturgy which will safeguard the 
situation from disaster. A truly prophetic soul in 
the pulpit will, however, never be at a loss now to 
bring his people into the authentic presence of 
God ; and in such a case a ‘free’ form of worship 
will always have its place in the ministrations of 
the sanctuary. 

2. But the preacher is not the only source of 
inspiration in worship. Zhe individual worshipper 
has his duties no less than the minister. He is 
there not only to receive, but also to impart, some 
‘spiritual gift.’ He must, if he is to fill his place, 
come prepared in mind and heart for the occasion. 
He has no right to expect that he should be auto- 
matically inspired. His receptivity and his re- 
sponsiveness must be cultivated. He should 
remember that his condition of mind and heart 
not only determines the extent to which he can 
be benefited, but that these react strongly on both 
the preacher and his fellow-worshippers. A cold 
hearer makes a helpless preacher. Even our 
Lord could do no mighty works in Capernaum 
and Bethsaida, ‘because of their unbelief.’ The 
individual worshipper should remember that he 
is there not only for his own sake but for the 
sake of others; that his spiritual temper will 
inevitably make it either easier or harder for those 
near him to enter into the sanctities of the occasion. 
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This is an aspect of communal worship which I 
am afraid is not often thought of, and the con- 
sequences are sometimes disastrous. It is not too 
much to say that one thoroughly unsympathetic 
hearer makes it profoundly difficult for those 
around him to enter heartily into the service; 
while an incandescent soul will create a: little 


centre of warmth and vitality which will pass like | 


a stimulating breath into other hearts around him. 
We preachers know how greatly we are helped by 
the presence and help of certain members in our 
congregations, and how we miss them when they 
are not present. Do not these glowing faces haunt 
us even in our hours of study-preparation, and 
draw out the best of which we are capable when 
we deliver our message? In looking back on my 
Own ministry a galaxy of such faces gather round 
the walls of memory, and fill my heart with 
gratitude that I was once privileged to take them 
with me into the ‘secret place of the Most High.’ 
Doubtless all of you have some such memories to 
cheer you on your way. We thank God for those 
blessed faces, many of which are now praising 
God around the Great White Throne. 

3. But even this is not all. Zhe congregation 


as a whole also has tts part to play, and that not a 


small one, in successful worship. For every con- 


gregation is a kind of entity with its own character- - 


istic spiritual quality. It is easier to preach and 
worship in some churches than in others, not 
‘merely (or chiefly) because of the building—though 
that too has its influence—but because of the 
habitual temper of its attendants. As time goes 
on it acquires an atmosphere, an ‘ethos’ of its 
own. ‘This is partly created by the preacher; but 
zt ts also partly the result of the reciprocal influence 
of the regular hearers on one another. If the one 
acts on the many, the many react’on the one, and 


‘new pastorate. 


in time they all find themselves ‘keyed’ to the 
same note of spiritual responsiveness or the 
opposite. They tend to lift each other uncon- 
sciously into the mood and practice of true 
worship; or to depress each other into coldness 
and lethargy. This largely accounts for the 
success or failure of particular ministries ; it also 
largely determines whether the church is well or 
ill attended, according as occasional worshippers 
find the atmosphere helpful or inhibitive to their 
own spiritual response. Here also is an aspect 
of our subject that does not receive the study it 
deserves. The infusion of a right spiritual tempera- 
ture into his people should be one of the first 
duties of a minister when beginning his work ina 
If it is already high and helpful 
he should do his utmost to maintain it at that 
level; if itis low and uncertain, he should do all 
that in him lies to raise it to the point of in- 
candescence. By cultivating a prayerful habit of 
life in private and public; by solicitous care in 
the choice of hymns and in giving an organic 
unity to each act of worship; by stimulating the 
spirit of brotherhood in the community to which 
he ministers, he can do much to ensure this result. 
But here also must be active response in the 
congregation. Formality. and triviality of spirit 
should be sedulously discouraged. Every habitual 
worshipper should be encouraged to take an active 
and hearty part in all the exercises of worship, 
and to realize that the service is one communal 
act, and not a series of individual and isolated 
acts. When such a feeling is attained, and all 
join as one heart and one voice in approaching 
the throne of heavenly grace, the fountains of 
praise will be unsealed, and all will realize that 
they are truly in the House of God, and at the 
very’ gates of Heaven. 


he a 


Contributions and Comments. 


Romans itt. 26. 


ONE may without fear of contradiction say that for 
distinctively Pauline theology there is no more 
fundamental passage than Ro 37/6, The last two 
verses of that passage contain a theodicy, rendered 
necessary because God forgave men under the 
former dispensation, as He does also under the 


present dispensation. In the course of that 
theodicy occurs an expression—éev 77. dvoxf Tov 
6eod-—which has met with somewhat varied inter- 
pretations at the hands of expositors. Thus 
Gifford says that dvoxy signifies a temporary 
suspension of anger; Shedd, that it signifies in- 
dulgence, which itself requires to be set right by 
some method that satisfies the principle of justice. 
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I am not suggesting anything quite novel when 
I submit that a reference given by Moulton and 
Milligan helps us to determine exactly the meaning 
here. In P. Oxy. vii. 106815, they tell us, occurs 
the expression: dAAd jyepdv avoxny éxw, which 
they render, ‘and I have a delay of some days.’ 
Delay,’ I take it, in Ro 376 gives the correct idea. 
Believers, under the former dispensation, were set 
free on the credit of a satisfaction to be rendered 
in the fulness of time. Credit meant delay, and 
that credit may be said to have been given to the 
Son:of God Himself, and through Him to those for 
whom He became surety. JoHNn R. Mackay. 

Edinburgh. , 


——— 


GW Certain Wifhage—not Bethany. 


Ir has always seemed clear to me that in Jn r1! the 
Fourth Evangelist is distinguishing Bethany where 
Lazarus lived from the village of his birth where 
his sisters still lived (aro ByOavias, éx THs Kops). 
And here is extraneous confirmation: ‘The-hos- 
pitality of Orientals is proverbial the world over. 
. .. But whether hospitality is extended to strangers 
or to friends, it is the man who entertains, and not 
the woman’ (Rihbany: Zhe Syrian Christ, 146). 
Now turn to Lk 1ro%8; ‘A certain woman named 
Martha received him into her house’—for there 


was no ‘host’: Lazarus lived elsewhere, at 
Bethany. F, WarsurRTON LEwIs. 
Rickmansworth. 


a ee 


Deissmanniom Before Weissmann. 


SEVERAL more or less fragmentary anticipations 
of ‘ Deissmannism’ and the ‘new’ views about‘ the 
Greek of the Bible have been pointed out by 
scholars in recent years, but it seems to have 
escaped notice that all the essentials of the ‘new’ 
views were set forth at some length by ‘the late 
(Sir) James Donaldson (1831-1915) a generation 
before the publication of Deissmann’s Bibelstudien 
(1895). I-refer to the able and judicious article 
‘Greek Language (Biblical)’ in the third edition 
of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (edited 
by W. L. Alexander, 1862-66), vol. ii. (1864) 
pp. 169>—1723. 

I might perhaps add that I am told by a 
member—or rather ¢he member—of the late 


Principal (Sir) William Peterson’s 1890 or 1891 
Greek Class in University College, Dundee, that 
he was wont to speak already at that time of the 
N.T. as being obviously written in the everyday 
Greek of the period. Peterson had been a pupil 
of Donaldson’s at the Royal High School of 
Edinburgh. 

In his History of Classical Scholarship, vol. i. 
p. 286, Sir John Sandys says of Salmasius: ‘In his 
Funus linguae Hellenisticae (1643) he contends 
that the language of the Greek Scriptures is not 
a separate dialect but the ordinary Greek of the 
time.’ Salmasius might have signed this statement 
himself, but it is nevertheless quite misleading, as 
Salmasius uses ‘dialect’ in a different sense from 
that which we usually give it. His constant self- 
contradictions and habitual looseness of expression 
make it difficult to say what exactly his views are, 
but the conclusion which I reached from a perusal 
of his writings on the subject? is that it is only in 
a limited, and at that uncertain, measure that he 
may be spoken of as an anticipator of modern 
views. He seems to have thought that there was 
but little Semitism of vocabulary in the N.T., 
especially in Paul and Luke; and he emphasized 


the popular character of N.T. Greek, for he 


naturally enough supposed that the Fathers of the 


-Greek Church must have known what they were 


always talking and, by consequence, what they 
were talking about when they said that the Greek 
of the Scriptures was illiterate Greek, and he was 
quick to perceive that Phrynichus and Moeris bore 
out their witness. What I think we may speak of 
as his real view of LXX Greek resembles pretty 
closely the views held by those whom I imagine 
are best qualified to speak to-day (eg. Mr. 
Thackeray), but his self-contradictions are numer- 
ous, and in any‘case the difference between the 
‘old’ and the ‘new’ views of LXX Greek is less 
than the difference between the ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
views about the language of the N.T. 
; W. L. LoRIMER. 

St. Andrews University. 


1 Of more interest and importance than the Hunus Z.H, 
(with its Appendix, the Osszlegcum Linguae Hellenisticae) 
is the De Hellenistica Commentaréus, which was published 
earlier in the same year (1643). It has apparently not been 
noticed by the historians of Comparative Philology that in 
the second part of this work, entitled De Linguae Graecae 
Origine ec Dialectis, Salmasius to a considerable extent 
anticipates the eighteenth-century discoveries about the inter- 
relation of the Indo-European languages. 
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2 eter itt. 10, 
In connexion with the discussion that has been 
going on in THe Exposirory Times (xxxii. pp. 
44, 280 ff.) on the meaning of 2 P 31, it may be of 
interest to draw attention to a conjectural reading 
for the last word of the verse proposed by Pro- 
fessor Frank Olivier of the University of Lausanne, 
in the Revue de théologie et de philosophie, No. 37, 
Noy.—Déc. 1920, p. 237ff.1 After ‘showing that 
the textual evidence shuts us up to a choice 
between xat yj kat ta év airy épya KaTaKanoerar 
on the one hand, and ecipefyoerar on the other, 


1 I owe'my knowledge of the paper to Professor Olivier’s 
courtesy in sending me an exirazt. 


Entre 


SOME, TORICS. 
Hieroglyphics. 


‘It seems now fairly clear that there were three 
systems of writing in Egypt, and ‘each of these is 
first known with a different race. The geometrical 
marks of the alphabetic system appear with the 
first prehistoric people, who seem to have been 
Libyans. They belonged to the west, and were 
the source of all the Mediterranean alphabets. 
Secondly, the later race of prehistoric times 
seems to have come in from Syria, and brought 
in the word-signs, or ideographs, several of which 
used by them were common in later Egypt. 
Lastly, the dynastic race brought in letter-signs, 
by a group of which a word was spelled phoneti- 
cally. The latter two systems mixed together 
became the later hieroglyphic system, while the 
oldest western alphabet continued in use among 
the foreigners settling in Egypt and perhaps among 
the lower classes. Long after all this, the Semite 
got hold of the alphabet and proceeded to spoil 
it. He degraded the vowels to be variable, owing 
to his phonetic inflections ; he used vague cursive 
forms instead of the clear uncial signs; and he 
invented fancy names from the similarities of his 
shapes of the signs to irrelevant objects. This 
- naming of the signs has nothing to do with their 
origin, but is like the Irish naming of all the letters 
from trees, in which there are enough resemblances 


Professor Olivier suggests that originally this latter 
word was éxzupwOyoera, as from it both the 
ordinary readings can be explained. Thus €KTTY- 
PWOHCETAI appeared in an early copy as 


EY PWOHCETAI, and was later recopied as 
EYPEOHCETAI, the letters inserted above the line 
being omitted, and € being substituted according 
to a common practice for W, while karaxajoera 
was a gloss which found its way into the text as 
an interpretation of the less familiar éxrupwhyoerar, 
‘shall be utterly consumed.’ The conjecture is, 
to say the least, ingenious, and is accompanied in 
Professor Olivier’s paper by much other valuable 
lexical material. G. MILLIGAN. 
Glasgow. 


Qlous. 


to the Mediterranean names to show that both 
come from a common source.’ 

This is taken from an article by Flinders Petrie in 
the January issue of Ancient Egypt (2s.). The title of 
the article is ‘The Alphabet in the XIIth Dynasty.’ 
Besides that article this number contains one on 
‘The Lahun Caskets’ by A. C. Mace; one on 
‘Burial Rites of West Africa’ by N. W. Thomas ; 
one on ‘A Negro Captive’ by Flinders Petrie ; 
and one on ‘Queen Tetisheri’ by H. E. Winlock. 
The articles on the Lahun Caskets and the 
Alphabet are illustrated, and there is as frontispiece 
a portrait, front and back, of the negro captive. 


The Imagination. 


‘Know thyself,’ said the ancient Greek. But 
we are like to know everything else first. Is it— 
Mr. Robert Briffault asks the question in Psyche’s 
Lamp (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. net)—‘is it 
mere coincidence that the natural sciences have 
developed in the order of the remoteness of their 
subject-matter from the centre of human interest, 
and therefore of human prejudice, from man 
himself; first conquering the distant stars, then 
the physical world, then the world of organic life, 
and remaining at last held up by the problems of 
man himself, his organism, his soul? Is it the 
intrinsic difficulty of the task or the force of 
established prejudice which constitutes the in- 
creasing obstacle ?’ 
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It is both. But chiefly the force of established 
prejudice. Take the.imagination. No one denies 
the difficulty of its definition. And in its case the 
difficulty of exercise is nearly as great. What, 
for example, has the exercise of the imagination 
done for us in making Heaven attractive? It 
has perhaps made Hell repulsive, but Heaven? 
Hear Mr. Briffault on that: 

‘The pathetic impotence of our imagination 
whenever we endeavour to define or describe our 
heart’s desire is vividly instanced in the utter and 
universal failure of all attempts to give any, even 
the most general, description of the delights of 
Paradise. Of the torments of Hell we have a 
multitude of detailed, vivid and entirely satisfactory 
descriptions, from those of the monk Tyndal and 
of Dante to the admirable manual published by 
Father Furniss for the use of young children, in 
which the boiling of the brain in the skull of an 
unbaptized infant, and the circulation of molten 
lead in the veins of unbelievers are minutely and 
convincingly described. But when it comes to 
picturing the condition of the souls of the blessed, 
the paralysis of our imagination is so complete, 
so pitiful, so manifest, that even the exponents of 
the happiness of the heavenly state who are most 
anxious to impress us with its surpassing desir- 
ability are driven to disown all attempts to 
formulate its nature, and to declare that the form 
and nature of that happiness is wholly inconceivable 
and indescribable, even in the most general terms.’ 

It is so. Even the poet, even so imaginative 
a poet as Christina Rossetti, whose imagination 
moreover went so often to Heaven for its susten- 
ance, has to fall back on general effects of sound 
and colour—morning glories and heart’s-ease and 
unexampled green ; all souls seeing, singing, rejoic- 
ing everywhere. And yet we. believe that the 
imagination is ours to make God and Christ ours, 
and with God and Christ comes Heaven. ‘This 
thing I know: Christ is there.’ 


Gambling. 

‘There is much evidence of the increase lately 
of gambling among children. The corruption is 
sinking through from the miserable and degraded 
example of their elders. Appeals have been 
received from various clergy for more help in the 
schools to counteract it. The following letter 
from a headmistress of an infants’ school is in 
answer to a request for further information regard- 


ing the prevalence of betting accidentally dis- 
covered by her among the scholars. “I find on 
making enquiries that the betting is more prevalent 
than I thought. Two boys aged six won 2s. 6d. 
by putting a penny in a ‘sweep.’ This was in 
connexion with the X Rugby football team, and 
on enquiry I find that boys aged nine and ten 
have arranged the ‘sweeps.’ One of them attends 
our mixed school and one the neighbouring council 
school. If the local team is not playing then 
another match is selected. Tickets numbered 1 
to 30 or 4o are placed in a box and sold at 1d. 
each. The winning number is obtained by adding 
the total number of points together; 2s. 6d. seems 
to be the usual value of the ‘sweep.’ If the boy 
were fortunate enough to sell 40 tickets he would 
keep rod. for himself. He says sometimes he 
does not sell 30 tickets, and then the boy, who 
wins has to give him 3d. In another case a boy 
of six brought a box to school with numbers in it 
which he sold at 1d. each to the children. The 
one who chose the lucky number got 1s. He says 
he was only selling the tickets for his father, and 
I think he has been round to the children’s houses 
for the money, because one child’s mother won the 
‘sweep. He says his father knew the lucky 
number. Iam afraid I can get no further informa- 
tion from him as he seems on his guard. On 
enquiry I am sorry to say that many boys are 
doing the same thing. The boys did not seem to 
have the slightest idea that there was any wrong 
in it. I should never have thought that such a 
thing was going on if I had not seen the matchbox 
containing numbers.”’ 

That is a footnote in Zhe Child's Knowledge of 
God (Macmillan; 7s. 6d. net). The book has 
been written by the Rev. T. Grigg-Smith, M.A., 
Director of Religious Instruction in the Southern 
Division of the Diocese of Manchester. It has 
been written for the education of educators. As 
always, there is abundant evidence of the chaos 
(the word is mild for the fact) in religious instruc- 
tion in schools. Few seem to know what to teach, 
fewer how to teach it. Mr. Grigg-Smith for one 
has clear ideas and courage. His book should 
be studied both with care and with prayer. 


A TEXT. 

Job xix. 25-27. 
This is from Morris Jastrow’s new Commentary 
on the Book of Job: 
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‘The entire passage has occasioned endless 
difficulties to exegetes, particularly v. 26, which, 
as it stands, is syntactically almost impossible. 
The ordinary translation : 


“And when after my skin this is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God” 


cannot be correct, for the thought of a meeting 
with God after this earthly life is over is entirely 
contrary to the belief of Job as set forth in his 
speeches. In his very first speech (chapter 3), in 
which he expresses the wish that he had never 
been born, he speaks of Sheol as the general 
gathering-place where all distinctions of rank dis- 
appear and where inactivity reigns. There is not 
the slightest suggestion of any thought of retribution 
or justification. When in subsequent speeches 
Job longs for death, it is as a release from his 
sufferings. He sighs for the “place of no return” 
(7, 8), where he will be safely hidden—even from 
God. Throughout the speeches Job’s point of 
view, as is also that of Koheleth writing about two 
centuries later, is the older general Semitic con- 
ception of continuing consciousness after death, 
but minus all activity and without any punishment 
for wrongs done in this world or compensation 
for endured sufferings. If, therefore, such a 
doctrine is put forth in the 26th verse of chapter 
19, it is only because the text has been manipulated 
in such a way by pious commentators as to permit 
of such an interpretation under the sway of an 
ungrammatical exegesis. The comparison of the 
Hebrew text with the Greek version of this verse 
bears out this contention. The Hebrew of v. 26 
begins with ‘‘after my skin” (or “under my skin,” 
which is preferable), but the Greek version omits 
“after.” To maintain that this phrase means 
“after death” either within one’s skin or out of 
one’s skin is quite impossible. Nor can the follow- 
ing words be rendered ‘this is destroyed,” for 
the sufficient reason that in the Hebrew text 
subject (sing.) and verb (plural) do not agree. We 
must take the context as our point of departure 
for a correct interpretation. Job has asked his 
tormentors : 


““Why do you pursue me like a stag?” 


since he is so worn with disease that his flesh 
would not suffice for a meal. Realizing that his 
friends are utterly lacking in sympathy, he exclaims 
that if only his words were hewn into the rock, 


. 


like an inscription that would remain for all times, 
he would be certain that a defender would arise 
some day. It is in this sense that he uses the old 
Semitic term goé/ as the one on whom the obliga- 
tion rests to seek redress for a wrong done to a 
kinsman. The goé/ is the avenger, the justifier, 
the vindicator—the redeemer, if you choose, but 
in the literal sense as the one who vedeems a 
wrong committed. A human “‘redeemer” is meant, 
one who will act as a justifier, or better still as a 
“defender,” which would be the modern term 
corresponding closest to the ancient one. What 
Job therefore says is: 


“Oh that my words could be inscribed, 
Graven for all times in the rock! 
Then I would know that my defender will arise, 
Even though he should rise up in the distant 
future.” 


This being the thought demanded by the context, 
what follows must be in accord with this hope. 

‘We owe to Ehrlich the suggestion that v. 26 
embodies that lament that unfortunately Job alone 
knows of his sufferings. They are inscribed merely 
on his person. 


“Under my skin this (#¢, the record of his 
sufferings) is indited.” 


He alone sees the evidence of his tortures which 
are hidden from others. He will be forgotten and 
his sufferings with him. Therefore, he adds: 


“And within my flesh do I see these [words].” 


The following verse (v. 27) appears to be an ampli- 
fication, added by some commentator who felt the 
obscurity of the passage : 


“I alone can see it (¢.e., the record of tortures) 
for myself ; 
Mine eyes see it, but not another’s.” 


In justification of this interpretation, that Job is 
here referring to his sufferings and not to any 


sight of God after death, we have another comment 
added : 


“My reins are consumed within me,” 


which is merely another way of saying that he 
alone is conscious of all that he is forced to endure. 
His friends are estranged from him. They are 
blind to his condition. They have no’ under- 
standing for his state of mind. He alone sees 
the record of his endurance, written clearly on his 
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own person—in the emaciated form and in the 
features distorted with pain. 

‘The loneliness in his grief adds to the poignancy 
of his martyrdom. That is the thought which the 
author wishes to bring out in a passage that has 
been completely distorted by a deliberate endeavour 
to twist its meaning, both before the text became 
fixed and even after this period. The passage in 
the interpretation given to it by a false exegesis 
has become crucial for the traditional interpretation 
of the Book of Job. The utterance in the mouth 
of Job “I know that my Redeemer liveth” out- 
weighs the impression made by his bitter 
complaints. By the side of the equally erroneous 
rendering ‘‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him” and the assertion ‘Even now my witness 
is in heaven,” Job’s faith in his justification in a 
future life—for that also was read into this passage 
—appeared to be established beyond all question. 
However utterances that seemed to contradict 
these assurances of a pious and trusting soul were 
to be explained, here were three utterances whose 
testimony seemed to be unimpeachable. In this 
way the Job of the Symposium was brought into 
accord with the Job of the folktale. Both Jobs 
endured the test. Both remained pious and God- 
fearing under the severest trials ever imposed upon 
man. The cause of Jewish orthodoxy was saved. 
For an uncritical age the three passages sufficed 
to win the day for the doctrine of Divine govern- 
ment as taught by the prophets, and which became 
the corner-stone of post-exilic Judaism.’ 


NEW POETRY. 
Mary R. Richardson. 


In an Introduction to Miss Richardson’s Cornish 
Headlands (Cambridge: Heffer; 4s. 6d. net), Miss 
E. Picton-Tubervill, O.B.E., says: ‘My technical 
knowledge of poetry is slight, yet as I read the 
poems of Mary Richardson it is borne in upon me 
that in time she may be recognized as a great 
poet.’ What is lacking yet is form. She has the 
spirit; she can not or will not embody it. Nor is it 
more promising that ‘will not’ is more probable 
than ‘can not.’ For the few that are well expressed 
are expressed very well indeed, and you ask, Why 
not all? Sheer wilfulness, a deeper defect than 
incompetence. Miss Picton-Tubervill selects three 
as nearest the attainment to be desired. But we 
prefer 


On my Way TO CAMBRIDGE. 


I stumbled over the roots of things 
Crying, ‘Lama sabachthani.’ 
But the roots I saw 

Were the things of God, 

As much as the stars 

In the shining tips 

Of the thick-rooted trees, 
So I arose, crying ‘Gloria!’ 
And went my way 

To the town of many spires 
Singing a song! 


Arthur Piggot. 

Arthur Piggot was born in 1891 ; became a B.A. 
and LL.B. of Cambridge with first class honours 
in Classics and second in Law; served in the 
Northumberland Fusiliers; was wounded and 
carried away by the Germans at Loos; and has 
not again been heard of. But he had done a 
man’s work already, work some poets would be 
proud to own. The Foems (Erskine Macdonald) 
were prepared for press before he went out, ‘in 
case anything irremediable should occur.’ ‘The 
Dream of Gold’ and ‘The Wingless Eros’ are 
the longest. They will be read with surprise, for 
the poet was little more than a lad. Two of the 
poems touch Biblical subjects, one on Uzzah and 
one on Saul. This is from Saul’s soliloquy before 
he enters to the Witch of Endor: 


‘Whom shall I bid her summon from the dead? 
I fear mine eyes must look upon the form 
Of him she calleth up, else it were Kish; 
But how could I behold the troubled face 
Of him, my father, who before he died 
Looked on me proudly, saying, ‘Saul my son, 
The King and Captain of Jehovah’s hosts,” 
And so passed, smiling? Nay, he must not see 
The hunted eyes of sceptred loneliness. 
Should it be one of them of olden time, 
Moses, or Abraham, or Joshua? 
But they would cry, ‘Who is this man called 

king ? 

We know no king of Israel save the Lord, 
The God of Battles, Whose compelling arm 
Buffeted Egypt and kept Israel’s feet: 
Who else dare tread the winepress of His wrath?” 
Nay, it were better summon Samuel 
—Him who anointed me, and kissed my cheek, 
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And called me king. meiepange the shrouded 
dead 

Can understand and pity, and scarce blame 

That fierce, unhappy tumult of the soul 

Which, living, they miscalled unrighteousness, 

And guided not, but punished with blind blows.’ 


F. W. H. Myers. 

Mrs. Myers has edited and Messrs. Macmillan 
have published the Collected Poems of Frederic 
W. H. Myers (12s. net). It is a handsome book 
and will be greatly relished by those to whom 
Myers appeals. Their number, we believe, is large. 
It may be true that to appreciate the poetry of 
Myers is first to overcome the obstacles he himself 
put in the way, such an obstacle, for example, 
as the very difficult metre which he selected for 
‘Saint Paul.’ But every poet compels us to 
surmount obstacles. The question, and the only 
question, is, Are they worth surmounting ? And 
that question has been answered in the case of 
Myers long ago. The ‘Saint Paul’ itself, with all 
the occasion it offers to the clever critic’s amuse- 
ment, has been more than a source of pleasure, 
it has been a force for righteousness. There are 
men who will tell you that they owe their very 
soul’s salvation to it. 

Besides the poetry, the volume contains the 
Autobiographical Fragment which appeared in 
the posthumous volume of Prose and Poetry, 
together with the essays on Shelley and Poe, and 
the letter to Tennyson. 

It is, of course, impossible to quote a new poem, 
but we shall quote one of the most nearly new: | 


What heart with waiting broken 
Shall speak the word unspoken, 
And who by tears betoken 
The wisdom he has won? 
Or say to him that grieveth, 
‘The hope thy soul believeth 
Perchance, perchance, deceiveth, 
But cther hope is none. 


‘Ay, deep beyond thy telling 
A bitter fount is welling, 
Far off a bell is knelling 
The ruin of thy youth: 
Hide, hide the future’s rising 
With dreams and thin disguising,— 
Can any man’s devising 
Be sadder than the truth?’ 


Then I with hope undying 
Will rise and make replying,— 
Will answer to his sighing 
In speech that is a sigh :— 
‘The chains that fix and fetter,— 
That chafe the soul and fret her,— 
What man can know them better, 
O brother-men, than I? 


‘And yet—my burden bearing, 
The Five Wounds ever wearing, 
I too in my despairing 

Have seen Him as I say: 
Gross darkness all around Him 
Enwrapt Him and enwound Him,— 
O late at night I found Him 

And lost Him in the day. 


‘But bolder grown and braver 
At sight of One to save her, 
My soul no more shall waver 
With wings no longer furled, 
But, cut with one decision 
From doubt and men’s derision, 
That sweet and vanished vision 
Shall follow thro’ the world.’ 


Betty Bray. 


There must be men, and many men, who use 
quotations in order to point a moral or adorn a, 
tale, but who are too indolent to gather them for 
themselves. For the volume of quotations made 
by Mr. J. T. Hackett, and called Wy Commonplace 
Book, has already rushed into a third edition 
(Fisher Unwin; 12s. 6d.). To the new issue, the 
only important addition is a series of poems by a 
child of thirteen, an Australian child, whose name 
is Betty Bray. Six of her poems came into Mr. 
Hackett’s hands, and he has taken four. This is 
one of them: 


Music. 


Three wondrous things there are upon the 


earth. 
Three gentle spirits, that I love full well, 
Three glorious voices, which by far excel 
Even the silver-throated Philomel. 
For not in sound alone lies music’s worth. 
But rather in the feeling that it brings, 
Whether of joy, or peace, or dreaminess. 
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And when I hear the rain soft, softly beat, 
Singing with low, sweet voice, and musical, 
I think of all the tears that ever fell 
In perfect happiness, or deep distress, 
And so it brings a pang, half sad, half sweet, 
Into my heart. 


Then, when the sparkling rill 
Dances between the sunny banks, and sings 
\For very joy, all dimpling with delight, 
O all the happy laughter ’neath the sky 
Rings sweet and clear, and makes the world more 
bright. 


And, when the sun has sunk beneath the 
sea 
And vanished from the glory of the west, 
Leaving the peaceful eve to melt to night— 
O then it is the loveliest voice of all, 
The gentle night-wind softly sings to me, 
Tender and low, as sweetest lullaby 
As ever hushed a weary head to rest: 
On, on it sings, until from drowsiness 
My tired eyes softly close, and all is still. 


W. Vaughan Jenkins. 

Mr. W. Vaughan Jenkins and his daughter 
Gladys Vaughan Jenkins are both poets, and their 
poetry (or the best of it) is found in one volume 
. entitled Grave and Gay (Swarthmore Press ; 3s. 6d. 
net). Gladys is young—seven years, we are told— 
for some of the poems. So it is best to quote her 
father’s verses. This hymn might well find a place 
in future hymnaries : 


Show me Thy heart, O Thou Who dost enfold 
me, 
Show’ me Thy face, O God, that I may live, 
Send me Thy light, when dark the night falls 
round me, F 
Grant me Thy peace,—peace Thou alone canst 
give. 


Then in Thy strength, or good or ill ensuing, 
Or joy or sorrow,—happen as it may,— 

I shall be found, with tireless feet, pursuing 
The path that upwards leads to perfect day. 


Marguerite Few. 


Marguerite Few has come through the war. 
This might be sung of herself : 


THE DEBUTANTE. 


Just eighteen years, and she has looked on Death, 
And washed dread wounds, and _ handled 
shattered limbs, 
And, sleepless, watched nightlong a passing breath, 
And seen strong men in agony, strange whims 
Has humoured, choked her rising fears, 
And worked the harder that she shed no tears. 


Her feet that should have danced are tired to- 
night 
With pacing other measures many hours; 
Her heart beats heavily that should be light: 
For her no acclamations, feasts, and flowers, 
But the long aching strain 
Of waiting some lad who may come home again. 


So through the years I see her pass, sublime, 

The shadow of her sorrows in her face. 

Poor child! a perfect mother for the race, 
But old before her time. 


And that will show very well what the war has 
done for her. Her gift is her own—a true gift of 
poetry, in feeling and in phrase. But the war has 
given her the experience. The war has widened 
her sympathy also. For some it has been a savour 
of death, for her a savour of life. How thankfully 
do we read this: 


AYE. 
To the Emperor Nicholas 11, 


Peace, royal soul! the night comes tenderly ; 
She that hath pity folds thee in her arms, 
Who, where her wide wings brood upon the sea, 
Gathers her children from all earth’s alarms: 

Safe shalt thou sleep, and free. 


The fevered hearts of men, their deafened ears, 
Blind eyes, and hasty hands, no more pursue; 
He hates who understands not. Take our tears; 
Yet hearken, where a Voice saith down the 
years : 
‘They know not what they do!’ 


Forgive! forgive! for passion is life’s flower ; 
Hardness of heart and pain are but’ her fruit. 
Peace comes with passing; grief is but an hour; 
Then turn again, bereft of earthly power, 
And take love’s last salute. 


The title is Laughing Gas, and Other Poems 
(Simpkin ; 2s.). 
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